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to  Lona  Merril  3  hand,  ho  dashed  in  the  direction  he  had  come  from  when  lio  sot  out. 
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YODNG  WILD  WEST  ON  THE  TRAIL 


OR 


OUTWITTING  THE  REDSKINS  ' 


By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 


CHAPTER  I. 


CAPTURED  BT  THE  SIOUX. 


One  bright  and  warm  day  in  early  summer  a  few  years  ago 
five  horsemen  might  have  been  seen  riding  along  a  trail  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  mountains  near  the  dividing  line  of  the  then  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Wyoming  and  Dakota. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  noon,  and  the  riders  were  hastening 
to  reach  a  suitable  spot  to  camp,  where  they  could  find  water 
and  fodder  for  their  horses. 

The  most  striking  person  of  the  five  was  a  youth  of  nine¬ 
teen,  who  rode  a  magnificent  sorrel  stallion  with  flowing 
mane  and  a  tail  that  almost  reached  the  ground. 

The  boy’s  athletic  figure  was  attired  in  a  neat-fitting  suit  of 
buckskin  that  was  ornamented  with  scarlet  fringe,  and  his 
handsome  face  was  set  off  by  his  flowing  chestnut  locks  and 
broad  sombrero. 

Three  of  his  companions  were  attired  similarly,  and  the 
fourth  wore  the  ordinary  apparel  of  a  ranchman. 

The  young  fellow  on  the  sorrel  stallion  was  Young  Wild 
West,  the  prince  of  the  saddle  and  champion  deadshot  of  the 
West. 

The  youth  about  his  own  age  was  his  chum,  Jim  Dart,  while 
the  other  two  clad  in  hunting  suits  were  Cheyenne  Charlie 
and  Jack  Robedee,  two  well-known  scouts  who  had  lately 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  government. 

The  fifth  rider  was  Wal  Wisp,  an  old-time  Westerner,  who 
had  Just  sold  his  ranch  to  Young  Wild  West,  and  was  accom¬ 
panying  him  to  Weston  in  the  Black  Hills,  where  he  was  to 
get  his  cash  and  a  piece  of  property  that  had  been  accepted 
In  pajunent  for  Roaring  Ranch,  which  was  the  name  given  to 
the  ranch  he  had  sold. 

Young  Wild  West,  Cheyenne  Charlie,  Jim  Dart  and  Jack 
Robedee  were  partners  on  a  quadruple  claim  in  Weston,  and 
they  were  all  stockholders  and  officers  of  the  Wild  West 
Mining  and  Improvement  Company,  an  organization  which 
had  been  the  means  of  building  up  the  town  of  Weston  and 
making  it  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  liveliest  places  in  the 
W'est. 

"The  last  place  we  went  into  camp  when  we  came  over  can  t 
be  very  far  from  here,”  Young  Wild  West  said,  as  he  slack¬ 
ened  his  pace  and  began  to  scrutinize  their  surroundings 


"  'Taln't  more'n  half  a  mile  from  here,  I  reckon,”  retorted 
Cheyenne  Charlie.  ”I  kin  tell  by  that  blasted  pine  over  there. 
I  noticed  it  when  we  came  along.” 

"What  is  that  hanging  to  that  limb?”  asked  Jim  Dart,  as  he 
Viri-f-'i  hla  gaze  to  the  blasted  pine  mentioned  by  the  scout. 
Young  Wild  West  gave  a  significant  nod  as  he  looked  at  the 

object. 


“Indians!”  he  exclaimed.  “That  is  part  of  the  headgear  of 
a  Sioux  chief,  or  I  am  no  judge.” 

He  turned  his  horse  to  the  left  and  made  for  the  tree,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  rest. 

The  next  minute  he  was  holding  in  his  hand  a  tuft  of  wild 
turkey  feathers  sewed  to  a  piece  of  buffalo  skin. 

The  boy  was  right  when  he  said  it  was  part  of  an  Indian 
chief’s  headgear  that  Jim  Dart’s  sharp  eyes  had  noticed. , 

There  was  no  mistaking  it;  Young  Wild  West  knew  too 
much  about  the  redskins  to  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  it 
was. 

“I  wonder  what  the  red  villains  are  doing  around  here?”  he 
remarked.  “It  may  be  that  some  peaceable  Indian  lost  this, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it.  Ah!  there  are  the  prints  of 
moccasined  feet,  too.  There  has  been  more  than  one  of  the 
reds  here,  and  that  not  very  long  ago,  as  the  tracks  are 
fresh.” 

“Some  of  old  Sitting  Bull’s  gang  scoutin’  around.  I’ll  bet,” 
said  Jack  Robedee.  “Boys,  we’ve  got  to  keep  our  eyes  peeled.” 

“I  hope  ther  reds  ain’t  on  the  war-path,”  observed  Wal  Wisp, 
with  an  uneasy  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  “I  don’t  fancy  gittin’ 
into  a  scrimmage  with  ther  varmints.  I  don’t  know  which  is 
ther  worst — Indians  or  renegades.  I  alius  make  it  a  p’int  to 
give  both  all  ther  room  I  kin.”  ' 

“Oh,  if  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  of  them 
we  shouldn’t  worry,”  answered  Young  Wild  West.  “It  may 
be  that  they  are  simply  hunting,  and  would  not  bother  us  if 
they  met  us.” 

“We’d  better  light  out  of  here,  though,  hadn’t  we?”  queried 
Wisp,  in  an  anxious  tone  of  voice. 

“What!  And  go  without  our  dinner?  I’m  hungry,  and  my 
mouth  has  been  watering  this  last  hour  for  some  of  the  steak 
from  the  bear  Charlie  shot  this  morning.  We  will  stop  for  an 
hour  or  so,  Indians  or  no  Indians.” 

“That’s  ther  way  to  talk,”  nodded  Jack  Robedee. 

“You  kin  bet  your  booths  we’ll  stop  long  enough  to  cook 
ther  steaks,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  chimed  in.  “1  jest  dote  on 
bear  meat,  an’  I  ain’t  goin’  to  allow  any  Indians  to  knock  me 
out  of  my  dinner — not  if  I  kin  help  it.” 

The  ranchman  said  no  more,  but  it  was  more  than  evident 
that  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  vicinity  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Wal  Wisp  did  not  possess  any  more  than  the  average  nerve, 
though  he  was  rather  given  to  braggadocio  and  boasting  when 
he  thought  he  had  the  upper  hand  of  a  man. 

The  boy,  who  was  plainly  the  leader  of  the  iiarty,  started 
his  horse  ahead  as  though  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  liad 
happened,  the  others  following  him. 

It  was  barely  more  than  two  minutes  when  they  came  upon 
the  spot  they  were  looking  for. 
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“Now  for  the  bear  meat!”  cried  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as  he 
dlan’.oimtod. 

“An’  I’ll  Sturt  a  fire  in  short  order,”  added  Jack  Robedce,  as 
he  h  ft  the  saddle  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree. 

Jack  always  attended  to  the  fires  and  the  cooking  when 
they  v.ere  out  on  the  trail. 

Somehow  he  apneared  to  like  it,  and  though  his  three  part¬ 
ners  were  not  averse  to  that  kind  of  work,  they  were  just  as 
well  satisfied  to  let  him  do  it. 

There  was  no  lack  of  fuel,  so  Jack  soon  had  a  blaze  going. 

The  bear  steaks  were  then  quickly  produced,  and  after  wash¬ 
ing  them  well  in  the  little  brook,  they  were  salted  and  put  on 
the  fire  to  broil. 

A  coffee-pct  was  then  brought  out,  and  a  small  bag  of  gov¬ 
ernment  biscuit. 

Jim  Dart  furnished  the  coffee  beans  from  his  capacious 
saddle-bags. 

Jim  was  vpry  fond  of  coffee,  and  he  always  carried  it  with 
him,  no  matter  where  he  went. 

In  half  an  hour’s  time  the  five  were  ready  to  sit  down  to 
quite  a  substantial  meal. 

The  horses  were  munching  the  rich,  succulent  grass  that 
grew  in  abundance  in  the  little  glade  they  had  halted  in,  and 
even’thing  was  the  picture  of  contentment. 

Suddenly  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  rang  out,  and  a  bullet 
buried  itself  in  a  tree  within  a  foot  of  Cheyenne  Charlie’s 
head. 

All  thoughts  of  the  dinner  instantly  vanished  from  the 
minds  of  the  five. 

They  grabbed  their  rifles  and  scurried  for  cover. 

There  were  a  number  of  trees  there,  and  once  behind  these 
Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  began  to  look  around  to  see 
if  they  could  catch  sight  of  the  one  who  had  fired  the  shot. 

At  the  first  glance  he  took  the  young  prince  of  the  saddle 
could  not  see  a  sign  of  a  human  being,  but  when  he  looked 
more  carefully  the  second  time  he  saw  a  tufted  head  moving 
slowly  toward  them. 

The  grass  was  rank  and  thick,  and  as  Young  Wild  West 
looked  he  could  see  more  than  one. 

They  were  Indians,  and  they  wrere  sneaking  up  in  their  true 
style  to  murder  the  whites  and  steal  their  horses  and  other 
belongings. 

Wild  could  not  tell  ho^v  many  there  were  of  the  red  demons, 
>  but  he  figured  that  there  must  be  more  than  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  by  the  looks  of  the  waving  grass. 

“I  see  them  coming!”  he  exclaimed  in  a  whisper.  “Here 
goes  for  number  one!” 

His  rifle  w'as  at  his  shoulder  Instantly. 

Crack! 

As  the  report  rang  out  a  form  leaped  into  the  air  and  a 
death-cry  sounded  on  the  atmosphere. 

“That’s  one,  sure  enough!”  nodded  Cheyenne  Charlie. 
“Now - ” 

Just  what  he  was  going  to  say  will  never  be  known,  for  at 
that  instant  the  war-whoop  of  a  score  of  Indians  came  to  their 
ears,  and  out  of  the  tall  grass  the  red  fiends  arose  and  came 
bounding  tov/ard  them. 

A  grim  smile  came  upon  the  face  of  Young  Wild  West,  and 
there  w'as  a  dangerous  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“Give  it  to  them,  boys!”  he  said. 

Then  the  firing  began. 

Wal  Wisp  started  in  and  kept  his  end  up. 

But  he  was  too  nervous  to  make  all  his  shots  tell. 

It  was  not  that  way  wdth  the  four  partners,  though. 

Never  once  did  they  press  the  trigger  till  they  had  a  bead 
on  the  redskin  they  wanted  to  hit. 

Four  fell  at  the  first  fire,  and  then  the  advancing  Sioux 
dropped  into  the  grass. 

They  had  not  bargained  on  such  a  reception. 

“'rhey  will  not  go  back  to  the  tactics  they  vrere  practising 
when  I  first  saw'  them,”  said  V/ild.  “They  will  try  to  creep 
close  enough  to  make  a  quick  rush  and  overpower  us.  The 
only  way  to  make  them  change  again  is  to  pick  off  a  couple 
of  them.” 

Up  to  this  time  only  one  shot  had  been  fired  by  the  Indians. 

Kvidently  they  did  not  intend  to  waste  any  shots  by  shoot¬ 
ing  at  the  tr-'^es  behind  which  our  friends  were  crouching. 

It  wa.s  really  a  trying  position  that  our  friends  found  them¬ 
selves  placed  In. 

Though  they  had  ample  warning  that  the  redskins  were 
about,  they  had  not  thought  they  would  prove  hostile,  since 
they  hed  been  behaving  themselves  pretty  well  of  late. 

But  Young  \\  ild  West  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

“Take  a  shot  apiece  at  the  moving  grass.”  he  whispered. 

I heu  foul  shuts  rang  out,  and  one  death-yell  was  the  result. 


One  of  the  shots  had  proved  to  ho  telling,  anyway. 

The  grass  became  suddenly  still. 

In  order  to  reach  them  the  sneaking  red  fiends  would  have 
to  cross  a  comparatively  open  space  with  only  a  rock  or  I>oul- 
der  here  and  there  to  dodge  behind. 

When  they  got  to  the  edge  of  this  spot  they  w'o«!d  be  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  whites  they  hoped  to  kill  and  rob. 

“We  mustn’t  let  'em  reach  them  boulders  if  we  kin  help  It,” 
remarked  Charlie. 

“No,  not  by  a  jugful!”  chimed  in  Robedee. 

“What  are  we  goin’  to  do  about  it?”  queried  Wal  Wisp, 
anxiously. 

“Do  about  it!”  echoed  "SVild.  “Why,  this  is  a  case  of  do  or 
die!  I’ve  been  in  the  same  fix  lots  of  times  before.  Just 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  now;  something  is  going  to 
happen  very  shortly.” 

The  young  fellow  w'as  w'atching  while  he  whispered  these 
words,  and  the  next  instant  his  rifle  spoke  again. 

The  result  was  startling  to  his  companions,  for  an  Indian 
tumbled  from  a  rocky  eminence  off  to  the  left  and  came  roll¬ 
ing  down  the  rocks  toward  them. 

But  he  was  dead,  so  there  w'as  nothing  to  be  feared  from 
him. 

“How  in  thunder  did  that  feller  git  up  there?”  cried  Robedee. 

“They  are  trying  to  hem  us  in  from  all  sides,”  answ'ered 
Wild.  " 

“There  ain’t  any  chance  of  ’em  doin’  it,  is  there?”  Wisp 
asked. 

“I  can’t  tell.  I  don’t  know  how  many  of  them  there  are.  It 
seems  as  though  there  must  be  two  gangs  of  them,  for  I  am 
certain  that  none  of  those  who  attempted  to  charge  on  us  a 
little  while  ago  could  reach  the  spot  w’-here  I  brought  that 
fellow  down  from  without  us  seeing  them,  anyway.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  Young  Wild  West’s  mouth 
when  a  volley  rang  out,  and  half  a  dozen  bullets  whistled  past 
them  from  a  point  almost  directly  behind  them. 

“Drop!”  cried  the  brave  hoy,  acting  as  coolly  as  though  he 
was  simply  engaged  in  a  practise  game  of  some  kind. 

They  did  drop,  but  as  they  did  so  another  volley  w*as  fired 
from  the  same  source. 

W'al  Wisp  gave  a  howl  of  agony  and  dropped  his  rifle. 

“I’m  done  for!”  he  cried.  “One  of  ther  redskins  has  fetched 
I  me!” 

“I  reckon  you  ain’t  goin’  to  die  from  a  bullet  in  ther  arm,” 
retorted  Cheyenne  Charlie.  “We’ve  got  to  make  a  fight  for 
our  lives,  so  shoot  w'ith  your  left  hand — an’  shoot  to  kill!” 

Young  Wild  West,  though  surprised  at  the  number  of  at¬ 
tacking  Indians,  was  not  dishearted. 

“Make  for  the  horses!”  he  exclaimed.  “It  is  our  only 
chance  now.” 

Like  a  whirlwind  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  made  for  the 
sorrel  stallion. 

The  horses  were  grazing  in  a  spot  that  w’as  somewhat 
shielded  by  stunted  trees,  and  though  the  bullets  w'histled  all 
around  them,  the  five  managed  to  get  to  them. 

The  saddles  had  not  been  removed,  though  the  bits  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  animals  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  nibble  at  the  luxuriant  grass. 

Strange  to  say,  no  shots  w'ere  fired  by  the  Indians  as  they 
reached  the  horses. 

Just  why  this  was  the  whites  did  not  know. 

But  they  took  advantage  of  it,  and  quickly  untethered  them 
and  leaped  into  the  saddles. 

Wal  Wisp’s  wounded  arm  made  it  a  little  difficult  for  him 
to  mount,  hut  he  did  so  with  amazing  quickness. 

A  fierce  yell  went  up  now,  coming  from  all  sides  of  them 
it  seemed.  ’ 

Instead  of  a  score,  there  now  appeared  to  be  a  hundred  of 
the  Indians. 

They  were  all  on  foot.  too. 

They  now  rushed  for  their  intended  victims  from  three  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  brandishing  their  weapons,  but  Dot  firing  a 
shot. 

“Come  on.  boys!”  shouted  Young  Wild  West.  “1  understand 
the  game  nov.  They  want  our  horses.  That  is  the  I'eason 
they  don’t  shoot.” 

The  five  horses  now  bounded  forward  simultaneously,  and 
as  they  did  so  the  four  partners  opened  fire  on  th<»  rapidly 
approaching  redskins  with  their  revolvers. 

Wild  chose  the  direction  to  take,  the  others  following. 

ihe  Indians  were  so  close  to  them  that  almost  every  shot 
found  a  mark,  and  though  they  were  dropping  right  and  left, 
the  fiends  came  on. 

"Come  on!  We  will  get  throunv  them  yet!" 

Ai.  our  hero  said  this,  a  fresh  bunch  of  the  coppcr-aklnaed 
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br.iv.s  suddenly  rose  ri>rbt  before  them,  and  the  next  monunt 
th -y  were  right  in  their  midst. 

Though  they  fought  with  desperation,  they  were  quickly 
o\  erpowered  and  dragged  from  their  horses. 

The  frightened  steeds  made  a  break  for  liberty,  but  the  wily 
Indians  were  very  quick,  and  all  save  one  of  them  was  cap¬ 
tured. 

The  one  that  got  away  was  Young  Wild  West’s  handsome 
sorrel. 

The  triumphant  horde  of  Sioux  braves  did  not  dispatch  the 
whites  on  the  spot,  but  made  them  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  .\TTACK  OX  THE  EMIORAXT  TRAIX, 

At  a  few  minutes  before  sunset  on  the  day  the  events  just 
described  took  place  a  caravan  of  emigrants  was  making  its 
way  along  the  trail  leading  to  the  frontier  town  of  Steuben. 

The  train  of  wagons  had  been  on  the  march  since  early 
morning,  and  they  were  now  hastening  for  a  small  grove  of 
trees  that  could  be  seen  ahead  of  them. 

They  had  just  crossed  the  border  line  of  Wyoming  from 
Nebraska,  and  being  aware  of  the  fact.  Punch  Joline,  the 
reliable  old  guide,  was  anxious  to  pitch  the  camp. 

They  had  gone  far  enough  for  one  day,  he  reckoned. 

There  were  fully  a  dozen  wagons  in  the  train,  some  of 
which  were  the  old-fashioned  prairie  schooners,  the  same  as 
had  been  used  by  the  Mormons  on  their  journey  to  Salt  Lake 
City  some  years  before. 

Men,  women  and  children  were  plentiful  in  that  band  of 
emigrants.  Days  before  they  had  headed  for  the  setting  sun, 
in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  fortunes  there. 

The  government  was  giving  away  land  to  all  who  would 
agree  to  till  it,  and  as  the  soil  of  the  eastern  part  of  Vv’yoming 
had  the  reputation  of  being  remarkably  fertile,  the  pilgrims 
figured  on  making  out  well  from  the  start. 

They  had  also  figured  ■on  meeting  with  hostile  Indians — at 
least  some  of  the  men  had,  for  they  were  well  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition. 

At  that  period  the  Sioux  Indians  were  very  troublesome. 

Sitting  Bull  was  located  somewhere  in  the  hills,  where  he 
had  been  driven  by  the  United  States  cavalry  after  his  mur- 
deious  ambuscade  of  General  Custer  and  his  gallant  band. 

At  limes  the  Sioux  were  perfectly  peaceful,  and  then  again 
they  would  break  out  and  coramit  terrible  depredations  on  the 
whites  who  had  pushed  their  way  to  the  unsettled  West. 

This  particular  band  that  v/as  emigrating  West  had  come 
as  far  as  it  could  by  train,  and  then  the  wagon  train  was 
fitted  out  to  take  them  the  rest  of  the  distance. 

It  was  now  the  close  of  the  eleventh  day  since  the  hopeful 
travelers  had  started  with  the  wagons,  and  the  women  and 
children  were  becoming  tired  of  riding  over  the  boundless 
prairie  and  rounding  the  gray,  rugged  mountains. 

“There's  water  a-plenty  just  ahead,”  said  Punch  Joline,  the 
guide.  “In  ten  minutes  more  v.^e’ll  find  as  good  a  campin’ 
ground  as  we  could  wish  for.  Come  on,  boys!  Jog  up  them 
oxen  a  little!” 

“All  right,”  came  the  cheery  retort  from  the  head  teamster. 

Oxen,  while  they  are  very  strong  and  capable  of  pulling  an 
Immense  load,  are  very  slow  beasts. 

But  they  seemed  to  know  v/hat  was  wanted  of  them  now,  for 
they  set  out  on  a  jog  when  the  teamsters  cracked  their  whips, 
and  in  a  trifle  inside  of  ten  minutes  they  came  to  a  halt  in  the 
little  grove. 

Til  (re  was  the  water  and  the  succulent  grass  for  them  to 
feed  upon,  and  there  was  also  plenty  of  dry  wood  for  the 
traveler-^  to  kindle  necessary  fires  to  do  the  cooking. 

Tiie  men  went  right  to  wcrk,  and  in  a  short  time  they  had 
v-.nvons  drav.n  up  In  a  circle,  a  precaution  that  is  almost 
i  1.  ’-iy  taken  by  sojourners  across  the  prairies  in  uncertain 

•  wh  -n  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  when  they  will  be  attacked 

•  roving  band  of  Indians  in  search  of  plunder. 

.  ,r,r;  the  tlr^d  oxen  were  resting  and  nibbling  the  grass  at 
;,me  time.  The  horses  were  hobbled  so  they  could  not 
v  far  from  the  camp,  and  the  women  were  cooking  the  | 
tr  i  niug  meal  for  their  husbands. 

.Hatches  of  song  could  be  heard  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
t  women  humming  their  favorite  songs  and  the  men 
T  jng  »a*erf.jlly  In  anticipation  of  a  good  supper  and  a 
rest. 

an  ho  r  iat'-r  the  camp  In  the  little  grove  of  frees  that 
whtr^-6  op  like  r  he  .fn  of  r'-e.t  an  hour  before  was  the  scene 
<»f  but  bllz‘'fiii  conlcuL 


The  snn  had  now  gone  down,  but  the  weather  was  clear  and 
balmy,  and  the  gentle  bi'cezi'  that  came  from  the  west  was 
refreshing. 

Among  the  plucky  wayfarers  Avho  bad  braved  the  dangers  of 
the  wild  country  was  a  family  named  Merril. 

They  consisted  of  Dan  Merril,  his  wife  and  a  son  and 
daughter. 

The  son  bad  not  reached  his  twentieth  year,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Joseph. 

Everybody  called  him  Joe  for  short,  though,  and  he  was 
known  for  his  courage  and  coolness  in  the  time  of  danger. 

His  sister  -was  named  Lena,  and  a  prettier  girl  would  have 
been  hard  to  find. 

She  was  two  years  Joe’s  junior,  and  %vas  really  the  pride  of 
the  wagon  train,  since  she  was  ahvays  light-hearted  and 
singing  to  drive  away  the  tediousness  of  the  journey. 

There  was  another  person  belonging  to  the  train  who  would 
be  bound  to  attract  particular  attention,  no  matter  where  be 
w^ent. 

He  was  a  young  man  who  had  just  reached  his  majority, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  guides  who  was  assisting  to  gel  the 
outfit  through  to  its  destination. 

Punch  Joline  was  the  main  man  in  charge,  but  even  he 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  young  man  very  often. 

The  two  had  just  lighted  their  pipes  after  supper,  and  were 
standing  against  one  of  the  quaiirt-looking  wagons  that  made 
up  the  train,  talking  over  the  prospects. 

“We’ll  be  there  inside  of  three  days,  1  reckon,  Hustling 
Hal,”  observed  the  old  guide. 

“Yes.  if  uothing  happens  to  interfere  with  us,”  replied  the 
young  fello-w  called  tlustliiig  Hal,  whose  real  uauie  was  Har¬ 
old  Haiiby. 

“You  don’t  imagine  that  any  redskiufe  will  bother  us,  do 
yerV” 

“1  can't  say  that  I  do  imagine  ajiything  like  that,”  and 
the  really  handsome  face  of  the  young  man  lighted  uj)  with  a 
look  that  was  encouraging  to  jiis  older  c(uni>aiiion.  “But, 
then,”  and  an  expression  of  doubt  iniinediately  crossed  it, 
“you  can’t  tell  anything  about  it.  Punch.  The  Sioux  are 
liable  to  do  auytliiiig  just  now.  I  Ixme  everything  will  go 
right,  though,  and  1  believe  it  will.  Still’,  you  <'an't  tell  wliat 
might  turn  up.  We  have  been  very  lucicy  so  far.  What  In¬ 
dians  we  have  met  seemed  to  be  friendiy  enough.” 

“Yes;  but  maybe  tliat  was  because  there  wasn't  enough  of 
’em  to  do  us  any  liarm.” 

“I  agree  with  you  on  that.  If  we  sJiould  happen  to  meet  a 
baud  of,  say,  a  huhdred.  there  would  likeiy  be  trouble.  But 
don’t  let  us  worry  over  it  before*  it  hap]>ens.” 

Hustling  Hal  walked  off  as  he  said  this,  and  a  smile  lit  np 
his  face  when  he  saw  pi’etty  Lena  Merril  coming  t(»war:l  liim. 

The  two  had  only  knewm  eacii  other  for  a  short  ten  days, 
but  during  that  time  they  had  become  lovers. 

It  had  even  got  so  far  that  the  young  mau  had  pi-oposed  to 
her  and  been  accepted. 

Ho  was  going  to  (luit  the  company  he  was  em])loyed  by 
when  they  got  to  Steuben  and  turn  to  rnncliing. 

“Wbat’s  tile  matter.  Hal?"  !'.sk(’d  tl'.e  girl,  as  slie  took  him 
by  the  arm.  “You  look  as  tlioug'n  something  is  troubling 
yon.  ” 

“Do  I?’’  was  the  laughing  retort.  “’Well,  nothing  is  troub¬ 
ling  me  but  the  fact  that  I  have  got  to  Avait  a  wiiole  year  be¬ 
fore  I  can  claim  yon  as  my  Avife.” 

“Weli,  don't  Avorvy  about  that.  Yon  know  it  is  the  Avish 
of  my  father  and  mother  that  I  become  eighteen  before  mar¬ 
rying.  and  that  Avon't  be  quite  a  year  to  Avait,  Hal.  It  is  only 
a  trifle  OAmr  eleven  months.” 

“Yes.  eleven  months  and  tAvejity-scven  days.  If  that  isn’t 
pretty  close  to  a  year  I  miss  my  reckoning.” 

“AVell,  it  Avill  )>nRS  quickly  enongli.  But,  Hal,  Avhuf  Avere 
you  and  Ibinch  Joline  talking  ahont?" 

“I  don’t  Ininw  Avhat  it  Avas  ncAv,  Lena.  We  were*  just  jiass- 
ing  a  feAv  remarks  abonr  the  nice  weather  avo  Averc  having, 
and  so  on.” 

“No,  you  Avero  not  talking  aliout  the  Aveatlnu-  together,  for 
I  noticed  an  anxious  look  on  your  face  once  or  twice  while 
yon  Averc  conversing.'’ 

“Yon  must  have  be(  ii  watching  me  juetty  clo.sely,”  lar.glicd 
Hustling  Hal. 

“Well,  so  1  Avas.  Nov,  tell  mo  the  Iruih,  Hal.  do  wui  Milnk 
there  is  iia>»le  to  lie  any  tronitlo  Avlth  tlie  Indians  bci'oi-o  wo 
reach  the  end  of  our  ji)nrn<*v‘/” 

“Why,  Avliat  nudic.s  yon  asl;  suel'.  a  as  tlmt.  llttlo 

girl?” 

“Well,  you  sc(>,  1  (ireatued  last  night  iluit  we  were  at- 
^  Licked  by  Indians,  and  llial  i  was  curried  away  by  an  ugly- 
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lookln^t  chief. 
It  came  into 
Jolhie  talkhii; 
versiiij;  about 
“Nuiisensel 
We  are  a:oins; 


who-  who  was  makt*  me  his  siiuaw. 

my  mind  afresii  wlien  1  saw  you  and  Puuch 
togetlier.  for  it  struck  me  tliat  yo\i  were  con- 
tl»e  iutlians  then.” 

Don’t  let  anything  like  tliat  worry  you,  Lena, 
to  luive  good  luck  all  the  way  tlirough.  and  in¬ 
side  of  thru-  daA’S  we  will  l»e  safely  in  Steuben." 

‘•Won't  1  be  glad  when  I  do  get  tliere!”  and  the  joy  she 
felt  showed  on  tlie  girl’s  face. 

Tlie  lovers  talkeil  for  a  long  time  after  that  on  the  subject 
that  lovers  generally  use  in  their  conversation,  and  finally  it 
became  time  for  the  travelers  to  go  to  sleep  for  the  night. 

After  kissing  his  pretty  sweetheart  good-night.  Hustling 
"Hal  walked  over  to  where  the  old  guide  was  seated  before 
the  (lying  embers  of  a  lire,  and  said: 

“Punch.  1  would  like  to  stand  guard  with  you  when  it 
comes  your  turn  to-night.” 

'‘•Why.  how’s  that?  You  did  your  turn  last  night.” 

“I  know  that,  but  1  want  to  be  with  you  when  you  go  on.” 

“All  right.  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  of  a  better  man  than  you 
that  I’d  like  ‘to  have.  1  don’t  go  on  till  two  o’clock,  you 
know.” 

“I  know  that.” 

“Say.  Hal.  what’s  ther  matter  with  yer?”.  asked  the  old 
guide,  as  he  got  up  from  the  tire  and  followed  the  young  man 
to  a  secluded  spot. 

'“Nothing,”  was  the  reply.  “I  didn’t  say  there  was  anything 
the  matter,  did  I?” 

“Xo;  but  you  talk  jest  as  though  tliere  was.  You  ain’t 


thiukiu’  that  ther  Injuns  are  goin’  to  light  on  us.  are  yer?” 


“Well,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  have  got  something  of  that  sort 
in  my  head,”  answered  Hustling  Hal,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
uneasily. 

“I  hate  to  hear  yer  talk  that  way,  my  boy.” 

“There  is  no  particular  cause  for  me  to  talk  that  way.  I 
have  got  it  on  my  mind,  that’s  all.” 

“Ah.  you  thought  you’d  like  to  go  on  watch  with  me  from 
two  o’clock  to  gittin’-up  time?” 

“Yes;  that  is  the  time  Indians  are  likely  to  show  up,  you 


know.” 

“Oh.  yes;  I  know 
watch  with  me  an’ 
is  on  with  me.  you 


that  well  enough.  Well,  you  kin  stand 
welcome.  Ther  young  fellei’,  Joe  Merril, 
know.” 

“Yes;  Lena’s  brother,  you  mean.  He  is  not  much  more 
than  a  boy.  but  he  is  as  good  as  a  man  at  the  business.  I 
never  saw  a  fellow  from  the  East  take  to  Western  Jife  as 
quickly  as  lie  does.” 

“An’  ther  gal  seems  to  sorter  take  to  it,  too,”  said  Punch, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “Leastwise,  she  seems  to  take  to 
a  feller  what  was  born  an’  growed  up  in  ther  West.” 

“^^'ell.  I  guess  she  does  like  me,  all  right.  I  am  going  to 
marry  her  a  year  from  now,  Punch.  You  are  the  only  one 
that  knows  it  outside  of  her  folks.  So  you  needn’t  tell  it  to 
the  men.” 

“I  felt  sure  that  it  would  make  a  match  ther  first  day  out. 
Xo:  I  won’t  mention  it  to  any  one.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  that.” 

The  two  talked  a  little  while  longer  and  then  went  to 
their  sleeping  quarters. 

They  wen*  to  go  on  duty  at  two  o’clock,  and  when  the  old 
guide  wa.s  called.  Hustling  Hal  would  get  up.  too. 

Xot  long  after  that  the  camp  was  in  the  utmost  stillness. 

Everybody  save  the  two  men  on  guard  ’.vere  sound  asleep. 

Tlie  hours  passed  on,  and  the  next  two  Avent  on  to  relieve 
the  first  ones. 

It  was  midniglit,  and  after  two  hours  It  Avould  be  time  for 
I’rnch  .Toline  and  Joe  .Alerril  to  go  on. 

The  two  hours  slipped  by.  and  the  emigrants  slept  on. 

Hustling  Hal  was  sleeping  ns  sound  as  any  of  the  rest 
when  suddenly  he  was  aroused  by  a  shake  and  the  A'oice  of 
the  (dd  guiile. 

“f’omc:”  oxclaimcd  Punch.  “(Jit  up,  Hal.  if  you  want  to 
be  awake  with  us  ther  rest  of  flier  night.” 

'I'lie  young  man  was  uji  and  on  his  feet  instantly. 

•■  1  am  ready.”  he  answered. 

Tlie  next  minute  he  walked  out.  rifle  in  hand. 

He  found  ,Ioc  Jterrll  rubbing  his  e.A'es  to  get  thoroughly 
awake,  and  eager  t(*  do  his  turn  at  standing  watcli. 

The  tlire»*  then  got  right  down  to  bu'^iness. 

If  was  their  diitv  to  taki*  a  walk  around  tht‘  <*am])  every 
few  minutes,  each  traveling  in  an  opposite  direction  and  re¬ 
porting  ns  they  met  and  jiassed. 

'J'liat  wa^^  tlie  way  it  was  when  tliere  were  two;  but  now 
(1;  It  there  wen*  three  nf  them.  tAA'o  would  have  to  be  together 
pn:t  of  the  time, 

.11(1  that  was  the  way  tliey  worked  it  for  about  an  fiour. 


Then  Hustling  Hul  said  he  guess« 
circuit  around  the  little  grove. 


■<1  h<*  would  take  a  big 


are 


the 


the 


in 


“It  will  kill  time,”  he  said;  “and  if  there  Is  any  dang* 
lurking  I  will  be  able  to  find  it  out  all  the  <jul«  ker.” 

“All  right.”  answer**tl  Punch.  “(Jo  ahead.  I  reekou  we 
goin’  through  ther  night  all  right,  though.” 

The  young  man  left  them,  and  tlien  the  old  guitle  and 
boy  continued  the  watch  alone. 

-  Fifteen  minutes  passed,  and  then  they  siiddr  niy  heard 
sounds  of  rapidly  approaching  footsteps. 

“Who  comes  there?”  called  out  the  voice  of  I’unch  Jollne 
a  low  but  Imiiresslve  tone. 

“It  is  1 — Hal.”  was  the  whispered  reply.  “Hurry  up  and 
arouse  the  camp.  A  band  of  Indians  will  attack  us  when 
the  first  gray  streaks  show  themselves  in  the  east.  I  saw 

them,  and  I  know.” 

“Jerusalem!”  ejaculated  the  old  guide. 

But  he  did  not  ask  the  young  man  a  single  question  just 

then.  He  made  for  the  sleeping  men  as  last  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him. 

From  one  to  the  other  he  went,  awaking  tliem  and  caution¬ 
ing  them  to  make  no  noise. 

If  the  Indians  were  so  close  it  Avould  not  do  to  let  them 
know  that  the  camp  was  on  the  alert. 

The  campfires  had  long  since  gone  out,  and  it  was  now  the 
darkest  part  of  the  night. 

Xo  little  excitement  prevailed  in  the  camp  for  the  next  few 
minutes,  but  there  was  very  little  noise. 

The  prairie'  travelers  had  been  cautioned  time  and  again 
during  the  journey  that  in  case  they  were  aroused  during  the 
night  they  must  be  silent,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  women  and 
children. 

Then  the  heads  of  families  eculd  awaken  them  if  there  was 
danger  lurking. 

When  all  the  men  were  aroused  they  were  told  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  attack.  • 

“Get  your  shootin’  irons  ready.”  Punch  Joline  told  them, 
“an’  then  fix  a  good  safe  place  for  the  wimmen  an'  children. 
I  don’t  know  how  many  of  ther  reds  there  are.  but  there  must 
be  a  lot  of  ’em,  unless  they  think  they’ll  have  au  easy  time 
of  it  by  catchin’  us  nappin’.” 

It  was  really  remarkable  hoAv  tlie  men  managed  to  get  the 
women  and  children  to.gether  a  fe\A'  minutes  later. 

Two  fallen  trees  were  di'awn  close  together  and  they  were 
ordered  to  lie  down  between  them. 

That  would  keep  /them  safe  from  the  flying 

“How  did  yer  coiue  to  find  ther  redskins. 


Hustling 


bullets. 

Hal?" 


Punch 


Hal,  when  the  hurried  preparations  had  been 


asked 
made. 

“It  was  an  accident,”  was  the  reply,  “and  I  was  very  lucky 
they  did  not  find  me.  I  walked  out  straight  to  the  north  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then,  just  ns  I  was  going  to 
turn  and  make  a  circle  I  heard  a  sound  that  made  me  jumj) 
with  surprise.  It  Avas  a  couple  of  redskins  talking  in  their 
OAvn  lingo,  an’  I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  them,  if  I  ’possibly 
could.  I  crept  closer  and  soon  caught  a  glimpse  of  tlnni. 
They  AA*ere  mounted  and  had  come  to  a  halt  Avhile  they  talked. 
You  know  I  understand  a  whole  lot  of  the  Sioux  lingo,  and  I 
heard  one  of  them  say,  as  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  our 
camp,  that  they  Avould  go  back  and  tell  their  chief,  so  they 
could  make  the  attack  when  the  light  licgan  to  show  in  the 
east.  That  aa’us  all  1  waited  to  hear,  .aud  I  guess  it  aa'us  quite 
enough.” 


“I  reckon  it  was,  Hal 

little  light  now.  I  reckon - ” 

At  that  instant  there  Avas  the  cry 
imitation  of  one,  right  near  them. 

It  Avas  the  signal  for  the  attack,  and 


Well,  it  are  beginnin’  to  shoAv  a 
of  a  night  bird,  or  an 


than  the  tAA’o  guides. 


no  one  knoAv  it  better 


The  AA  ord  AA'as  passed  for  the  men  to  be  ready  to  bi'<' 
There  Avere  thirty  men  in  the  party,  and  each  om-  v.f 
Avas  prejiared  to  do  his  \itinost. 

With  bated  breath  they  Avaited. 

A  faint  gray  light  began  to  sIioav. 

The  darkness  Avould  scon  h*ave  them. 

Suddeuly  the  signal  cry  of  the  liHlian 
This  time  it  Avas  repeated  from 
TIun  all  of  a  suddt  n  the  stlllm*s 
Avarwhooi)  from  many  throats. 

The  attack  had  liegun. 

Like  misty  sh.tdows  fully  a  luimlnMl 
the  grass  and  rnslied  uptm  the 
came. 


tiiem 


a 


rang  out  .ngaie. 
distance  to  the  rigid. 
A\as  broken  bv  a  lictAx' 


Indians  ftx  tu 

endgrants.  firing  ns  tbev 


for 


Tin  n  it  Avas  that  lin  y  gee  sonietliiiig 


they  we’c  net  luek.aff 
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“I.ot  *o!u  have  it.  Ih\vs:"  cried  Punch  .loline.  “Don’t  aim 
hl?h.  and  make  every  shot  tell.” 

I'rack  crack  crack:  Cr-a-a-ckl 

The  brave  baud  of  whites,  who  were  defending  all  they 
held  dear,  tireil  a  fusillade  that  brought  the  redskins  to  a 
standstill  before  they  were  within  tifty  yards  of  the  cordon  of 
wagons. 

Ihtre  were  plenty  of  trees  for  the  men  to  lie  behind,  and 
frviui  them  came  streaks  of  tire. 

.  1  he  Sioux  were  appalled  for  the  time  being  and  beat  a 

ha'ity  retreat,  leaving  a  dozen  of  their  number  dead  and  dying 
on  the  ground. 

They  had  not  counted  on  the  men  being  ready  for  them,  but 
thought  they  would  take  them  completely  by  surprise  and 
thus  kill  them  all  before  they  had  a  chance  to  put  up  a  fight. 

But  a  redskin  does  not  give  up  very  easily,  especially  when 
he^  knows  he  has  the  majority  on  his  side. 

The  red  demons  knew  just  about  how  many  they  had  to 
fight,  and  outnumbering  them  almost  four  to  one,  they  felt 
that  victory  must  certainly  be  theirs  in  the  end. 

They  drew  back  to  a  safe  distance  and  tried  to  draw  the 
lirave  defenders  out  into  the  open  by  making  them  think 
they  were  on  the  run. 

But  Punch  Joliiie  was  too  old  a  hand  at  the  business  to  be 
catight  like  that. 

"Lay  low.  boys,  an’  save  your  shots,”  he  said.  “Don’t  so 
much  as  show'  yourself,  for  it  is  gittin’  lighter  all  the  time, 
ail’  they  might  have  some  straight  shots  among  ’em.  I 
reckon  we  kin  beat  ’em  out  in  this  game,  ’cause  after  w’e  drop 
about  half  of  ’em  they’ll  most  likely  quit.” 

These  words  from  the  old  guide  made  the  men  very  hope¬ 
ful.  and  one  of  the  more  reckless  ones  proposed  a  cheer  for 
their  courageous  leader. 

The  cheer  was  given  with  a  w'ill,  and  it  not  only  had  the 
effect  of  helping  the  feelings  of  the  attacked,  but  it  enraged 
the  Indians  so  that  they  fired  a  volley  and  let  out  their  fierce 
warwhoop  again. 

But  they  did  not  show  themselves,  so  the  shots  were  not  an- 
sw’ered. 

None  of  the  shots  took  effect,  save  to  riddle  the  covered 
wagons,  so  the  besieged  party  began  to  get  rather  jubilant. 

It  would  soon  be  light  enough  for  them  to  see  plainly,  and 
then  the  guide  thought  they  would  have  a  better  chance  to 
do  the  fiends  some  damage. 

The  Indians  must  have  thought  the  same  w'ay,  for  sud¬ 
denly  thej^  arose  from  the  grass  and  charged  upon  the  camp, 
yelling  and  shooting  as  they  came. 

Two  of  the  w'hites  fell  under  the  fire,  which  was  a  proof 
that  the  increasing  light  was  beneficial  to  the  attacking  party, 
too. 

“Give  it  to  ’em,  boys!”  shouted  the  old  guide. 

“Don’t  miss  a  shot,”  added  Hustling  Hal,  w'ho  w'as  firing 
as  fast  as  he  could  shove  the  shells  into  his  rather  old-fash¬ 
ioned  breech-loading  carbine. 

But  though  the  Indians  fell  on  every  hand,  they  came 
straight  on. 

They  got  right  up  close  to  the  wagons  and  had  the  camp 
surrounded  in  short  order. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  covered  wagons  burst  into  flames. 

This  did  just  what  the  fiends  intended  it  should— it  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  whites  for  an  Instant. 

And  in  that  instant  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  copper-skinned 
villains  broke  through  the  cordon  and  sprang  forward  to  fight 
the  besieged  party  hand-to-hand. 

They  were  right  among  the  women  and  children  now%  and 
though  many  of  them  w'ent  down  before  the  sturdy  defenders 
of  the  camp,  they  kept  on  coming. 

The  smoke  was  now  so  thick  that  Hustling  Hal  could  not 
see  more  than  a  foot  ahead  of  him. 

It  was  un.safe  to  fire  his  revolver,  for  fear  of  hitting  his 
own  friends. 

A  verltaide  pandemonium  now  reigned. 

The  savage  yells  of  the  Sioux  warriors,  the  terrified  shrieks 
of  the  women  and  children,  and  the  cracking  of  the  rifles  and 
r*  volvers  commingled  in  a  wild,  discordant  way, 
at  ’em,  boys!  Keep  at  ’em!” 

This  was  the  cry  of  Punch  .Toline,  and  a  moment  later, 
th^  smoke  cleared,  they  made  a  rush  that  caused  the 
Did  la  ns  to  r»'treat. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TtfE  MARCH  TO  THE  BIOCX  VTII.AOK. 

jr  Yourz  Wild  West  had  not  been  in  the  clutches  of  the 
It, '.Inn-  tu,  inituy  times  l^^rforc  he  tnlght  have  been  very  much 
worrjwj  ov<  r  tb*-  '  aptnre  of  himself  and  friends. 


As  if  was,  he  took  things  with  a  degret'  of  remarkable  cool¬ 
ness. 

And  so  it  was  with  Cheyenne  Chailie,  ,Iim  Dart  and  .lack 
Kobedee. 

They  had  been  in  just  as  bad  positions  before,  and  had 
always  managed  to  come  out  alive. 

But  with  Wul  Wisp  it  was  different. 

Though  he  had  been  reared  in  the  West,  be  bad  never  be¬ 
fore  been  in  the  clutehes  of  liostile  rednieii,  and  he  thouglit 
certain  that  his  time  had  come. 

What  little  nerve  lie  had  possessed  had  been  taken  from 
him  by  the  bullet  he  had  received  in  bis  arm.  and  he  was  now 
almost  ready  to  collapse. 

Noting  this,  the  chief  of  the  band  drew*  bis  knife  and  made 
a  move  as  though  he  w’us  guiug  to  plunge  it  into  Wisp’s 
body. 

A  yell  of  terror  came  from  the  captive’s  lips,  and  then  with 
a  look  of  disgust  Cheyenne  Charlie  exclaimed: 

“Shut  up,  you  fool!  You  act  worse  than  a  baby!” 

“That’s  right.  Mr.  Wisp,”  spoke  up  Wild.  “There  is  no 
use  In  acting  in  that  way.  The  worse  they  can  do  is  to  kill 
us,  and  W'e  have  all  got  to  die  some  time,  anyw'ay. ’’ 

“Ugh!"  grunted  the  chief,  looking  at  Wild  in  surprise. 
“Paleface  boy  talk  much.” 

“That’s  right,  chief.  I  always  say  what  I  think,”  w’us  the 
retort. 

“You  no  afraid  to  die,  then?” 

“No.  ” 

“Heap  much  fool.  Crooked  Foot  take  you  to  his  village  and 
make  yon  cry  like  little  child;  then  he  let  the  squaws  and 
papooses  play  with  you,  and  then  burn  at  stake.  The  pale¬ 
face  boy  is  a  fool!” 

“Crooked  Foot  don’t  know  w'bat  he  is  talking  about.  He 
would  be  afraid  to  meet  me  in  a  fair  tight,  i  wmuld  make 
him  get  on  bis  knees  and  beg  for  bis  life.” 

Young  Wild  West  knew’  that  this  -would  not  anger  the  chief 
sufficiently  to  make  him  kill  them. 

It  Avould  make  him  feel  more  inclined  than  ever  to  take 
them  to  his  village  and  torture  them. 

An  Indian  likes  to  torture  a  brave  white  man. 

If  he  catches  a  coward  he  generally  kills  him  right  aAvay, 
knowing  that  he  would  faint  Avhen  the  torture  began,  and 
thus  spoil  the  fun. 

Crooked  Foot  looked  keenly  at  the  fiA’e  when  Wild  talked 
so  boldly  to  him. 

He  saw  naught  but  defiance  in  the  face  of  four  of  them, 
and  even  Wal  Wisp  was  trying  to  profit  by  what  Wild  and 
Charlie  had  said  to  him,  and  Avas  trying  to  appear  quite  in¬ 
different. 

The  first  thing  the  redskins  had  done  after  capturing  our 
friends  was  to  rush  for  the  dinner  they  had  cooked  and  eat 
it  np. 

The  chief  had  been  one  of  these,  and  he  had  just  swal- 
loAved  a  portion  of  the  bear  steak,  Avben  he  began  to  talk  to 
them. 

Wild  was  now  remarkably  cool. 

He  looked  around  at  the  rapidlj’  gathering  Sioux  and  saAV 
that  there  was  fully  a  hundred  of  them,  if  not  more. 

And  among  them  were  not  more  than  ten  who  had  horses. 

No  wonder  they  had  been  so  anxious  to  get  the  horses  be¬ 
longing  to  the  five. 

But  they  only  got  four  of  them,  as  S])itfire  had  neatly 
eluded  them. 

Where  the  sorrel  Avas  now  our  hero  did  not  kuoAV. 

But  he  did  not  Avorry  about  him. 

The  animal  was  greatly  devoted  to  bis  master,  and  Avould 
not  go  far. 

And  bis  remarkable  intelligence  Avould  keep  him  out  of 
the  way  of  the  redskins. 

After  Crooked  Foot  bad  taken  a  good  look  at  his  captives 
he  turned  to  the  horses  that  had  l)een  seized  l)y  his  braves. 

lie  examined  them  all  carefully,  and  then  picked  out  the 
one  belonging  to  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Ugb!”  he  exclaimed;  “dat  line  horse,  but  not  so  fine  !is 
red  horse  Avhat  get  aAvay.  Crooked  Foot  take  biui.” 

“An’  I  hoi>e  he  throw’s  you  an’  makes  you  break  your  iief‘k!” 
said  the  scout,  Avho  Avas  nettled  about  souk*  one  (*lse  tjikiiig 
cliarge  of  his  horse. 

“CrooluM  Foot  ride  any  horse;  be  rld<*  wild  horse,”  was  the 
proud  retort. 

Then  he  mounted  with  no  little  grace  and  caused  llu*  horse 
to  jump  and  prance  around  befon;  th**  (•.•iptlves,  luuKilliig  him 
with  the  greatest  of  skill. 

“There’s  no  danger  of  him  glltiu’  llirowed,  I  leckon,”  spoke 
Robedec.  “An  Injun  Avas  born  to  ride  liorsebaelc,  jinyhow." 
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AftiM-  tit^liiu  thfon-rh  m  few  fnin-y  injKit>iivers  thf*  chief  jinl- 
h  li'ii.v:  iiroiiiid  thruu.uli  tin*  niMks  *)f  liis  iunves  and  told  them 
to  '.let  reailv  to  itiareh  tof  the  village,  wliich  was  a!j(iUt  ten 
aides  to  tlie  soutii. 

He  aext  ordered  two  lutig  pules  to  be  cut.  which  was  doue 
la  ■  lioi't  order. 

\\  hen  they  were  bron.ght  to  hini.  he  ordered  the  prisoueis 
to  lie  stood  up  in  single  tile  at  a  distance  of  four  teet  apart. 

'I’he  thongs  tlnit  had  been  tied  about  their  ankles  were  sev¬ 
ered.  and  tlien  tbe.v  gut  up  of  their  own  accord. 

Till-  iiules  were  thtn  placed  on  either  side  of  them  by  the 
Indians  and  tied  to  them  by  means  of  winding  buckskin 
thuugs  about  their  waists. 

Wlun  this  had  been  done  Crooked  Foot  rode  up,  and  sur- 
ve.ving  the  jjrlsouers  and  the  poles  they  were  fastened  to. 
shook  his  head. 

Fut  a  moment  later  his  ugly,  painted  face  lighted  up. 

‘•.Make  iialeface  carry  meat,"  he  said.  "Cut  hands  loose, 
so  they  can  take  hold  of  poles.  They  no  run  away.” 

This  was  soon  done,  and  the  poles  were  lowered  down  to 
the  length  of  their  arms. 

“Take  bold,”  said  \oung  Wild  West  to  his  friends.  “They 
have  got  it  all  their  own  way  now,  and  there  is  no  use  in  go¬ 
ing  against  them.  They  are  going  to  make  beasts  of  burden 
out  of  us  now.” 

This  was  true  enough. 

Two  braves  soon  appeared  from  behind  the  rocks,  dragging 
the  carcass  of  a  cinnamon  bear,  and  then  others  appeared 
with  hlankets  and  other  trappings  belonging  to  them. 

Tbe.se  were  piled  on  the  poles  between  the  captives  and  then 
the  cliief  gave  the  order  to  start. 

Wal  M'isp  was  ahead.  Jim  Dart  came  next,  with  Charlie 
close  behind  him,  while  rtobedee  and  Wild  brought  up  the 
rear. 

The  load  on  the  poles  was  a  heavy  one,  but,  they  were 
forced  to  bear  it. 

If  they  had  complained  they  would  have  been  prodded  with 
sharp  sticks  and  jeered  at  by  the  merciless  fiends. 

“This  kind  of  exercise  may  do  us  good,”  observed  Robedee, 
tiying  to  make  light  of  their  situation. 

“Well,  we  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  it,”  Jim  replied. 

“Palfcfacvs  shut  up!  Heap  too  much  talk!”  cried  one  of-the 
braves,  wh  >  had  evidently  been  placed  in  charge  of  them. 

The  wearisome  march  was  Jiow  on,  and  with  the  greasy 
Sioux  warriors  all  around  them,  our  friends  were  forced  to 
do  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  laborious  tasks  of  their 
whole  lives. 

For  an  hour  they  walked  straight  ahead  tow'ard  the  south, 
without  9nce  coming  to  a  halt. 

Then,  after  a  short  rest,  a  river  was  forded  and  the  journey 
continued. 

Our  friends  were  now  nearly  exhausted;  in  fact  Wal  Wisp 
was  staggering  at  intervals  of  every  few  minutes. 

Then  anoth'br  halt  was  called,  and  the  five  captives  dropped 
to  their  knees. 

That  was  the  only  way  they  could  rest. 

But  even  that  was  a  great  relief,  and  after  a  respite  of  ten 
minutes  they  were  prodded  till  they  got  up  again  and  once 
more  they  started  ahead. 

The  chief  and  the  other  three  Indians  w^ho  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  horses  were  in  high  feather. 

They  rode  about  in  glee,  sometimes  circling  around  the 
marching  baud. 

Every  time  they  passed  their  captives  they  would  jeer  at 
them. 

But  under  the  advice  of  Wild  the  five  remained  oblivious 
to  the  insults. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  second  stop,  the  village  of  the 
Sioux  band  came  in  sight. 

It  was  located  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  on  the  bank  of  a 
shallow  stream. 

The  broad  expanse  of  prairie  had  been  left  behind  and  they 
were  now  among  the  foothills  below  the  range  to  the  westward 
of  Buffalo  Gap. 

Though  Wild  W’est  had  not  been  in  that  vicinity  in  a  long 
time,  he  knew  that  there  was  a  trail  leading  to  Spondulicks 
fomewhcrc  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  place,  and  also  one 
that  went  to  Steuben,  which  was  right  near  the  ranch  he  had 
purchased  of  Wal  Wisp. 

If  they  could  only  eet  free  they  could  start  straight  for 
Spondulicks  wiihout  going  back  to  the  trail  they  had  been 
on  when  captured. 

But  to  get  free!  That  was  the  thing! 

However,  Young  Wild  West  felt  that  they  would,  somehow, 
and  that  was  why  he  acted  so  unconcerned  about  things. 


I  A  few  minutes  later  the  band  of  a  hundred  Sioux  marched 
into  the  village,  which  appeared  to  be  a  temporary  one,  or  only 
lately  osiablishecl  there,  as  it  was  remarkably  clean. 

There  was  the  usual  number  of  dogs  there,  though,  and  the 
barking  of  the  mongrel  canines  and  the  shouting  of  the  squaws 
and  papooses  as  the  prisoners  dragged  their  tired  limbs  along 
was  almost  deafening. 

It  was  a  feeling  of  great  relief  that  came  over  tlie  prisoners 
when  at  last  the  poles  were  cut  loose  from  them  and  their 
burden  allowed  to  drop  to  the  ground. 

Wild  was  as  tired  as  any  of  the  rest,  but  unlike  them,  be 
did  not  sink  to  the  gimund  to  get  a  rest. 

He  cast  a  look  around  to  see  what  the  village  looked  like. 

And  that  very  instant  there  was  a  commotion  among  a  bunch 
of  redskins  off  to  the  left. 

Instantly  the  boy’s  gaze  became  riveted  in  that  direction. 

Suddenly  a  low  cry  of  joy  went  up  from  his  lips. 

Dashing  straight  toward  him,  knocking  the  Indians  right 
and  left,  was  his  faithful  horse  Spitfire! 

A  sudden  resolve  came  into  the  brave  boy’s  mind. 

Both  his  . hands  and  feet  w’ere  free  of  their  bonds. 

He  would  make  an  attempt  to  escape. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOWK  KEilAEKAULE  MOVES. 

On  came  the  sorrel  stallion  straight  toward  Young  Wild 
West. 

The  Indians  got  back  out  of  the  way  and  allowed  him  a  free 
passage,  for  if  they  had  not  done  so  they  w'ould  have  been 
trampled  upon. 

The  next  moment  something  happened  that  fairly  took  the 
breath  away  from  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  the  other  captives, 
and  amazed  the  redskins  so  that  they  stood  still  in  their 
tracks. 

With  all  his  strength  our  hero  seized  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle  that  was  still  upon  Spitfire’s  back  and  leaped  upward. 

Not  a  word  did  he  say  to  the  horse;  it  v,^as  not  necessary. 

Without  slacking  his  pace  a  bit,  the  intelligent  horse  bound¬ 
ed  away  in  the  same  line  he  had  been  running. 

A  feeling  of  extreme  exhilaration  shot  through  the  frame 
of  the  prince  of  the  saddle  as  he  found  hirnseli  seated  on  tne 
back  of  the  steed  he  called  the  pride  of  all  horses,  and  henu- 
ing  his  head  to  the  flowing  mane,  he  uttered  a  shout  of  de¬ 
fiance. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  Indians  make  a  move  to 
prevent  his  escape. 

But  they  did  not  fire  on  him. 

Some  were  in  the  act  of  doing  so  when  Crooked  Foot  called 
for  them  to  stop. 

“We  must  take  both  the  horse  and  rider  alive!  ”  he  said. 

Then  Cheyenne  Charlie  felt  his  heart  leap  with  joy. 

He  knew  that  Wild  was  free. 

There  was  not  a  horse  in  the  Indian  village  that  could  catch 
the  sorrel. 

He  thought  about  something  else  the  next  instant. 

If  Wild  was  making  his  escape,  why  could  not  the  rest  of 
them? 

“Let’s  make  a  break  for  it,  boys!"  he  whispered,  hurriedlv. 
“Tker  reds  ain’t  payin’  ther  least  attention  to  us  now.  There’s 
that  chief  goin’  to  mount  my  horse  to  go  after  Wild.  Now, 
jest  watch  me!” 

With  a  single  bound  the  scout  was  on  his  feet,  and  then, 
before  Crooked  Foot  saw  him  coming  at  all,  Charlie  dealt  him 
a  blow  between  the  eyes  and  felled  him  to  the  ground. 

As  quick  as  a  flash  he  reached  down  and  possessed  himself 
of  the  chiefs  revolver,  and  then  he  was  into  fne  saddle  and 
off  like  a  shot. 

All  this  happened  so  quickly  that  the  Indians,  who  were 
now  pursuing  Young  Wild  West,  both  mouuxed  and  afoot,  did 
not  know  but  that  it  was  Crooked  Foot  himself  on  the  horse. 

Mild  v as  now  out  of  sight  of  the  spot  he  had  started  from, 
having  rounded  a  clump  of  trees  and  taken  a  course  towaiM 
the  northeast. 

Fie  had  a  good  lead — one  that  would  surely  make  his  dailng 
attempt  to  escape  a  successful  one,  providing  the  Indians  did 
>  not  bring  him  down  by  a  bullet. 

And  even  if  they  did  shoot  they  would  have  to  do  it  prettv 
quickly,  or  he  would  bo  out  of  range. 

Cheyenne  Chnriios  hoibo  was  nally  th-  last  h<w?- 
started,  and  realizing  this,  the  scout  turned  ofi  to  the  left  up 
I  the  hill  where  the  rocks  and  boulders  were  thlAt. 
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a  shot  wa<  rtrrd  at  him  for  the  space  of  ton  seconds, 
and  in  that  time  lie  had  accomplished  what  ho  wanted  to. 

Me  had  reached  the  cover  of  the  rocks,  and  it  would  take 
H  remarkable  shot  to  brinp:  him  down,  since  he  could  only  be 

n  at  intervals. 

But  what  a’mut  the  other  three  prisoners? 

Jim  Dart  and  Jack  Robedeo  were  not  the  ones  to  remain 
idic  when  there  was  the  least  show'  of  getting  away. 

As  Charlie  darted  for  his  horse  Jim  exclaimed: 

** Cornel  Wc  must  creep  away.  There  is  no  chance  for  us  to 
run.’ 

\\  ith  remarkable  quickness  he  glided  toward  a  clump  of 
bushes,  the  others  following  him. 

Wal  Wisp  was  too  nervous  and  terrified  to  go  very  fast, 
so  he  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  three  reached  the  bushes  before  it  w'as  discovered  that 
they  w'erc  missing. 

And  then  it  w'as  that  the  squaws  and  papooses  made  the 
discovery. 

Nearly  every  brave,  buck  and  old  man  had  joined  in  the  pur¬ 
suit. 

Crooked  Foot  had  struck  his  head  on  a  stone  when  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie  felled  him,  and  he  lay  there  senseless. 

Never  had  there  been  so  much  confusion  and  excitement  in 
the  Sioux  village. 

And  the  sorrel  stallion  was  responsible  for  it  all. 

He  had  set  the  ball  rolling  when  he  made  a  dash  to  reach 
his  brave  young  master. 

Jim  Dart’s  desire  to  escape  was  now  tenfold. 

And  so  it  'V'.  with  the  rest. 

But  they  stood  a  poor  show,  for  the  next  instant  they  were 
completely  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  squawks  and  half-grown 
Indian  boys. 

“We’ve  got  to  fight  for  it!  ’’  Jim  cried.  “Now!  ” 

Leaping  to  his  feet,  he  began  knocking  the  squaws  and  boys 
right  and  left. 

It  made  no  difference  to  him  how  hard  he  hit  them. 

They  were  anxious  to  see  him  burned  at  the  stake  and  gloat 
over  his  dying  w'ails. 

Jack  Robedee  w'as  a  regular  human  hattering-ram  when  he 
got  going. 

He  bowled  them  over  like  ten-pins. 

Jim  was  leading  the  way,  and  finally  the  two  were  successful 
in  getting  through  the  crowd. 

But  Wal  Wisp  was  not  so  lucky. 

He  had  a  flesh  wound  in  the  arm,  and  the  pain  from  it  after 
being  compelled  to  carry  the  poles  so  far  proved  too  much 
for  him. 

He  gave  up  and  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  faint. 

The  horde  pounced  upon  him  like  so  many  demons,  and  it 
was  wonderful  that  they  did  not  kill  him. 

As  it  was,  they  mmuled  and  beat  him  terribly. 

But  he  was  unconscious,  and  did  not  utter  a  cry. 

It  was  too  bad,  but  just  then  Jim  and  Jack  could  do  nothing 
for  him. 

They  had  more  than  they  could  do  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  avenue  of  escape  left  for  them, 
they  made  a  dive  for  the  largest  tepee  in  the  village,  which 
was  that  of  Crooked  Foot,  the  chief. 

They  broke  into  it  in  search  of  weapons  with  w'hich  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  just  as  Crooked  Foot  staggered  to  his  feet. 

The  rod  fiend  was  badly  muddled  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow  on  the  back  of  his  head,  but  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
whites  as  they  clashed  into  his  tepee. 

Our  tw'o  friends  were  safe  from  the  others,  as  no  one  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  chiefs  tepee,  under  any  conditions,  but 
himself  and  his  favorite  squaw,  and  she  only  by  his  permis¬ 
sion. 

Th^'ro  were  weapons  of  all  sorts  in  the  tepee,  and  Jim  and 
Jack  seized  what  they  wanted  without  loss  of  time. 

To  let  the  Indians  know  that  they  meant  business,  they 
fired  a  couple  of  shots  through  the  tepee. 

Yells  of  pain  resulted,  and  they  knew  the  bullets  had  found 
targets. 

"fut  a  fdit  through  the  back.  Jack,"  said  Jim.  “They  will  be 
Wjkivs;  for  us  to  come  out  at  the  front.” 

,|a<  k  seized  a  knife  and  did  so  in  much  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  record  It. 

The  knife  was  sharp,  and  the  skin  from  wiilch  the  tepee  was 
rnaee  c:ut  easily. 

M'.  ax  the  opening  was  large  enough,  Jack  crept 

tb-ough,  « 

fc/llowed  him  Instantly. 


The  two  were  discovered  the  moment  they  got  out,  how¬ 
ever. 

But  tbe  squaws  and  boys  were  afraid  of  thorn  now',  seeing 
that,  they  each  had  a  rifle. 

The  liflea  were  pretty  good  ones,  too.  and  w'ere  no  doubt 
seine  of  the  booty  the  chief  had  become  possessed  of  during 
his  raids  on  the  white  settlers  and  wagon  trains. 

Our  tw'o  friends  were  now  about  as  desperate  as  mortal  man 
could  be. 

They  felt  that  it  was  life  or  death  with  them. 

They  kept  the  crow'd  covered  and  began  to  back  away. 

Crooked  Foot  was  now'here  to  be  seen  now',  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  they  would  have  succeeded  in  getting  away  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  some  of  those  who  had  gone  on 
foot  in  the  pur.suit  returned  just  then. 

.  The  shots  they  had  fired  when  Inside  the  tepee  had  brought 
the  braves  back, 

“If  we  are  goin’  under,  let’s  do  what  we  kin  before  wc  go!” 
cried  Jack,  with  a  very  w'hite  face. 

Jim  nodded,  and  then  they  began  shooting  as  fast  as  they 
could. 

But  there  were  only  five  shots  in  each  of  the  rifles,  and 
when  eight  of  the  demons  had  been  laid  low  the  plucky  pair 
were  pounced-  upon  and  captured. 

Both  had  received  slight  flesh  wounds  in  the  sharp  en¬ 
counter,  but  ctherw'ise  they  remained  unhurt. 

They  had  made  a  mighty  effort  to  escape,  but  had  failed. 

But  Wild  and  Charlie  had  not  been  recaptured  yet, 

Jim.  and  Jack  were  very  roughly  treated  by  the  squaws  and 
Indian  boys. 

They  were  cuffed  and  kicked  and  jabbed  at  with  sharp  sticks 
until  they  were  almost  wild. 

But  never  once  did  they  cry  out. 

After  a  while  they  w'ere  tied  up  tightly  with  thongs  and 
dragged  to  the  spot  where  Wal  Wisp  was  bound  to  a  tree. 

There  veere  other  trees  close  by,  and  they  were  placed  in 
similar  positions. 

Then  they  were  left  alone  to  their  own  thoughts. 

Half  an  iiour  passed. 

Those  of  the  redskins  who  had  started  in  pursuit  of  Wild 
on  foot  had  all  returned  now. 

About  fifteen  of  them  were  mounted,  and  they  were  out 
yet.  ' 

When  half  an  hour  had  slipped  by  these  began  gradually 
returning. 

Jim  and  Jack  soon  noticed  their  horses  among  them. 

This  made  them  feel  a  little  more  sore. 

But  they  did  not  give  up,  as  they  were  almost  certain  now 
that  both  Wild  and  Charlie  had  got  away. 

And  that  being  the  case,  they  would  surely  devise  some 
means  of  rescuing  them. 

The  bump  Crooked  Foot  had  received  on  his  head  must 
have  been  the  means  of  laying  him  up  for  repairs  a  while, 
for  he  did  not  show  up  until  a  few  minutes  before  sunset. 

Then  he  wallied  over  to  the  three  captives  and,  with  a 
scowling  face,  said: 

“Ugh!  Palefaces  must  die  in  two  hours!  Squaws  and  bucks 
have  fun  with  them  first." 

That  made  our  friends  feel  uneasy,  for  they  knew  they 
were  to  be  tortured. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'FHE  ES(  Am  OF  WILD  AXD  CHARIUE. 

Young  Wild  West  knew  it  was  a  case  of  “do  or  die"  when 
he  got  upon  the  bauk  of  Spitfire. 

But  when  he  found  the  redskins  did  not  fire  at  him,  'le  felt 
certain  of  escape. 

On  dashed  the  noble  horse,  and  soon  the  Indian  village  was 
left  behind. 

“I  hate  to  leave  the  rest  of  them  there,  but  what  can  I  do 
now?"  thought  Wild.  “As  soon  as  1  elude  the  Indians  1  will 
come  to  a  halt  and  devise  some  moans  of  rescuing  them." 

At  the  expiration  of  five  minutes  he  could  no  longer  hear 
his  pursuers. 

He  got  a  good  start  on  them,  anrl  his  horse  being  far 
swifter  than  the  ones  they  had,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  out¬ 
distancing  them. 

“Spitfire,  my  sorre)  beauty,"  he  exclaimed,  stroking  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  glossy  ne<k,  “you  have  saved  iny  life  again.  I  don't 
know  how  it  was  that  you  came  dashing  into  the  village  of  the 
Indians  just  then,  but  1  do  know  that  you  coubi  not  have  rnnio 
iu  a  better  time.  The  red  ficuda  had  just  cut  us  loose  from 
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thi*  polo?.  \vf»  hafl  boon  oarryiiiK,  and  tlioy  seomod  to  forgot 
that  nur  hatuts  wore  free.  Oh,  niy  heanty!  we  will  soon  take 
a  rest,  tor  secure  hiding-plaors  are  show’ing  up  as  we  near  the 
rough  ascent  of  the  mountain." 

The  stallion  had  been  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed  froin 
the  start,  and  h»^  even  tried  to  do  better  when  he  telt  the 

touch  of  his  master.  ,  ,  , 

Young  Wild  West  understood  w'hy  the  Sioux  had  not  fired  on 

The  chief,  Crooked  P'oot,  wanted  the  noble  steed,  and  he 
was  afraid  the  animal  might  be  injured  if  the  warriors  tried 

to  drop  the  rider  from  the  saddle.  ^  * 

Our  hero  realized  that  the  horse  had  been  doubly  instru¬ 
mental  in  saving  him. 

The  way  w’as  becoming  rougher  as  he  proceeded,  and  he  was 
forced  to  slacken  his  pace  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes. 

As  Wild  looked  around  he  saw  a  high  elevation  off  to  the 
right  which  was  well  covered  w'ith  stunted  pines. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  this  would  be  a  good  place  for  him 
to  make  for  and  come  to  a  halt,  as  he  would  then  be  able 
to  see  at  least  a  mile  in  the  directioft  of  the  Indian  village, 
and  he  would  know  when  to  mount  and  ride  away  again. 

He  turned  Spitfire’s  head  that  way,  and  in  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  he  reached  the  place  he  figured  on  as  being  a  good  one 
to  w’atch  the  Indians  from. 

Dismounting,  Wild  patted  his  horse  affectionately,  and  then 
tying  him  well  into  a  grove  of  the  stunted  pines,  so  he  could 
not  be  seen,  he  singled  out  a  tree  that  stood  higher  than  the 
rest  and  climbed  it. 

When  near  the  top  he  paused  and  took  a  survey  of  the  coun¬ 
try  below  him. 

Presently  a  smile  broke  over  the  boy’s  face. 

He  saw  the  mounted  Indians  w'ho  had  been  pursuing  him 
ride  right  on  to  the  left. 

“I  must  have  covered  my  trail  unconsciously,”  he  thought. 
But  then  he  remembered  that  the  ground  was  hard  and 
stony  at  the  point  he  turned  off  the  trail,  which  showed  little 
signs  of  being  used,  and  went  right  on  to  the  left. 

Young  Wild  West  remained  up  the  tree  for  several  minutes. 
Then  he  saw  the  Sioux  riders  coming  back. 

They  had  lost  the  trail. 

The  thing  was  now  whether  they  would  discover  where  he 
left  it. 

Wild  hoped  they  would  not. 

If  they  did  he  would  have  to  mount  and  ride  on. 

From  his  position  he  could  see  every  movement  they  made. 
The  Indians  were  riding  slowly  and  bending  to  the  ground 
as  they  came  along. 

They  were  the  sharpest  people  on  earth  at  discovering  traces 
of  those  they  were  hunting  for. 

But  our  hero  felt  that  he  had  fooled  them,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  he  would  know  whether  he  had  or  not. 

When  they  got  pretty  close  to  the  place  where  the  young 
prince  of  the  saddle  had  turned  to  climb  the  hill,  one  of  the 
Indians  dismounted. 

Wild  now  felt  that  in  all  probability  they  would  discover 
the  prints  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  and  thus  strike  his  trail. 

But  in  less  than  half  a  minute  later  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped 
his  lips. 

The  ,  Sioux  riders  seemed  to  be  greatly  puzzled,  and  after  a 
short  consultation  they  rode  on  back  to  the  village. 

"Whew!”  exclaimed  the  boy,  as  he  descended  the  tree. 
“That  was  a  close  shave.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  covering 
my  tracks  so  well  when  I  turned  off  to  come  up  here.  Luck 
is  with  me,  I  guess.  I  must  now  figure  on  a  way  to  rescue 
Jim  and  the  rest.’’ 

He  had  just  reached  the  ground  when  he  heard  the  unmis¬ 
takable  sounds  of  a  horse’s  hoofs. 

“Ah!"  exclaimed  Wild,  under  his  breath.  “Another  redskin 
coming  from  another  direction,  eh?  Well,  as  there  only  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one.  I’ll  wait  for  him.  I  haven't  a  weapon  of  any 
kind,  but  I  may  be  able  to  get  hold  of  some  by  waiting  for 
him." 

The  hoof-beats  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer  all  the  time, 
and  looking  around  our  hero  saw'  a  stick  about  four  feet  long 
lying  near  him. 

He  picked  it  up  and  found  it  would  make  an  excellent  club. 
Instantly  his  mind  was  made  up. 

lie  would  wait  for  the  Indian  to  come  along,  and  then  try 
and  knock  him  from  the  saddle  with  the  club. 

If  he  made  a  miss  of  it  thing.s  would  be  bad  for  him.  but 
no  su  li  a  fhou.ght  as  missing  came  into  his  head. 

H  V  -  confld  -id  Mint  if  he  got  the  chance  to  strike  a  blow 
w  i*'!  rlub  h-  would  bring  his  man  dowu. 


.Making  sure  that  Spitfire  was  well  out  of  view  from  the 
only  place  the  rider  could  pass,  our  hero  ( rept  forw  ard  and 
crouched  behind  a  tree. 

Whoever  it  was  coming  was  now  pretty  clcsc,  and  In  a  few 
seconds  more  he  w'ould  be  there. 

Wild  clutched  his  club  tightly  and  nerved  himself  to  strike. 

The  next  moment  a  horse’s  head  appeared  and  then  the  rider 
came  Into  view. 

Young  V/ild  West  dropped  the  club  and  an  exclamation  of 
joy  came  from  his  lips. 

The  approaching  horseman  was  Cheyenne  Charlie! 

He  did  not  stop  to  wonder  how  the  scout  had  made  his  es¬ 
cape,  but  dashed  right  out  in  front  of  his  horse. 

Charlie  was  not  riding  very  fast  just  then  and,  recognizing 
Wild,  he  reined  In  his  steed  instantly. 

“How'  did  you  get  away?”  asked  our  hero,  his  countenance 
beaming  with  joy, 

“I  knocked  the  chief  down  just  as  he  was  goin’  to  git  on  my 
horse  to  chase  you,”  was  the  reply.  “I  thought  I  had  better 
light  out,  too,  so  I  took  a  different  direction,  an’  not  one  of 
’em  follow'ed  me.  I’ve  got  a  shooter,  too.” 

“Good!  Now  we  must  find  a  way  to  get  the  rest  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  redskins.  You  are  sure  that  none  of  them 
followed  you?” 

“Oh,  yes!  They  all  put  after  you — every  man  jack  of  ’em. 

I  noticed  that  Jim,  Jack  an’  Wisp  lit  out  afoot  ther  same  time 
that  I  did.  You  see,  I  seen  old  Crooked  Foot  goin’  to  mount 
my  horse  to  go  after  you,  an’  it  struck  me  that  I  had  better 
ride  ther  critter  myself,  so  I  give  it  to  him  good  an’  grabbed 
his  revolver.” 

“We  have  done  much  better  than  I  expected,  though  I  feel 
very  anxious  about  the  rest.  The  red  fiends  may  take  it  in 
their  heads  to  kill  them  right  away,  just  for  satisfaction.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  back  an’  save  ’em.” 

“That  is  what  we  will  have  to  do.” 

“Ther  chances  are  that  Crooked  Foot  will  keep  ’em  till  dark 
an’  then  burn  ’em  at  ther  stake.  Right  after  sunset  is  gen¬ 
erally  ther  time  when  they  do  such  things,  you  know.” 

“Yes.  Well,  we  have  a  good  job  ahead  of  us.  Sunset  is  not 
very  far  off.  We  have  got  to  do  a  whole  lot  Inside  of  two 
hours.” 

“We  have  got  to  save  our  partners,  and  Wal  Wisp,  too." 

“We  have,  Charlie;  and  we  will!” 

“An’  it  will  have  to  be  you  who  will  find  ther  way  to  do  it.” 

“I  am  doing  my  best  to  think  now.” 

At  this  the  scout  remained  silent. 

He  did  not  wait  to  continue  the  conversation  just  then,  as 
he  was  afraid  he  might  bother  Wild  in  figuring  out  what 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do.  i 

In  less  than  half  a  minute  our  hero  turned  to  the  scout  and 
observed: 

“We  will  ride  back  in  the  direction  of  the  village  at  once. 
Perhaps  w'e  will  find  a  way  to  rescue  them  when  we  get  there.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  And  then  Y'oung  Wild  West 
mounted  Spitfire,  and  the  two  rode  off  in  the  direction  Charlie 
had  come. 

“Y'ou  are  certain  that  none  of  the  Indians  followed  you?” 
the  boy  queried. 

•‘Sure  of  it,  unless  they  was  on  foot.  I  know  for  certain 
that  every  horse  they  had  in  ther  place  went  after  you. 
They  had  all  started  when  Crooked  Foot  tried  to  mount  mine.” 

“Well,  we  must  go  slow  and  be  on  the  lookout,  anyhow.  If 
we  hear  any  one  coming,  we  must  hide  and  wait  for  them,  the 
same  as  I  was  waiting  for  you.” 

“That’s  right.  I  hope  we  do  hear  some  one  cornin’,  an’  it 
turns  out  to  be  ther  ones  we  left  behind  in  our  sudden  rush 
to  freedom.” 

“So  do  I.” 

The  two  had  made  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  they  rounded  a  slight  bend  and  came  face  to 
face  with  two  Indians. 

The  fact  that  our  two  friends  were  riding  over  a  sandy 
stretch  at  the  time  made  it  sound  to  them  as  though  the 
approaching  horses  were  farther  away  than  they  were." 

Wild  and  Charlie  saw  the  Indians  before  they  were  seen 
themselves. 

Wild  still  had  the  club,  and  as  quick  as  a  fiash  he  placed  it 
to  his  shoulder  and  exclaimed: 

“Hold  up  your  hands,  you  red  fiends!  And  don’t  you  dare  to 
open  your  mouths!” 

The  scout  had  them  covered  v.ith  the  revolver  he  had  taken 
from  the  chief. 

It  was  a  brilliant  move  on  the  part  of  Yount  W  ild 
and  the  best  part  of  it  was  that  It  was  entirely 
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The  two  Sioi’x  raised  their  hands  instantly,  remaining  lit 
a  crouching  position  on  the  ground. 

■’Kounoe  on  ^hem — Quick!”  died  our  hero,  who  did  not  want 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  discover  that  it  was  not  a  rifle 
hf  had  leveled  at  them. 

Chailit-  tinderstood.  and  like  a  catapult  he  shot  from  the 
Sitddie.  followed  by  Wild. 

The  two  landed  on  the  ground  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
crouching  Indians,  and  us  one  of  them  made  a  move  to  utter 
his  war-whoop  and  show  fight,  dow'ii  came  the  club  in  the 
hands  of  our  hero. 

It  struck  the  brave  on  the  top  of  the  head  squarely,  and  he 
rolled  over  like  a  log. 

The  other  did  not  offer  any  resistance,  and  Cheyenne  Charlie 
simply  took  his  weapons  from  him  and  cautioned  him  to  re¬ 
main  perfectly  quiet  on  pain  of  instant  death. 

“I  guess  we  are  in  pretty  good  luck,”  observed  Wild,  as  he 
proceeded  to  relieve  the  Indian  he  had  felled  with  the  club  of 
his  revolver  and  hunting  knife. 

“1  should  reckon  so,”  returned  the  scout,  with  a  grin. 
“What  are  we  goin’  to  do  with  ’em.  Wild?” 

‘i  don’t  think  we  will  have  any  trouble  with  this  one,”  and 
the  boy  pointed  to  the  victim  of  the  blow'  from  the  club.  “I 
hit  him  harder  than  I  thought,  it  seems.  His  skull  is  crushed 
in  from  the  blow.” 

This  w’as  indeed  the  case. 

Young  Wild  West  was  a  pow'erful  fellow,  anyway,  and  when 
he  struck  the  blow  that  felled  the  Indian  he  had  put  his 
whole  force  in  it. 

The  redskin  was  stone  dead. 

“It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  fix  this  one  ther  same  way,  but 
as  he  didn’t  show'  fight,  I  can’t  do  it.” 

“(Certainly  not.  We  will  tie  him  up,  so  he  won’t  be  able  to 
get  away  without  us  letting  him.” 

“Then  w'hat  will  we  do?”  asked  Charlie. 

“We  will  rig  ourselves  up  to  look  as  much  like  them  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  then  go  to  the  edge  of  the  village  and  wait  for  a 
chance  to  set  our  friends  free.” 

“That’s  it!” 

“Just  help  me  drag  the  body  in  the  bushes  here,  so  we  won’t 
be  apt  to  be  interrupted.” 

“We  had  better  tie  this  fellow'  first.” 

“To  be  sure.  I  had  forgotten  that.” 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  bind  and  gag  the  redskin. 

Though  he  had  shown  no  resistance,  he  was  not  what  might 
be  called  a  coward,  since  he  did  not  once  make  an  appeal  for 
his  life  to  be  spared. 

He  did  not  say  a  word,  either  in  his  own  tongue  or  broken 
English. 

As  one  of  the  braves  had  brought  a  lariat  with  him,  there  was 
little  trouble  in  making  a  quick  and  sure  job  of  the  tying 
process,  and  as  soon  as  it  w'as  done  they  draggeu  him  back 
into  the  bushes  a  few'  yards  and  bound  him  to  a  tree. 

Then  they  came  back  and  dragged  his  dead  comrade  in. 

The  weapons  and  ammunition  they  took  from  the  two 
were  sufficient  to  make  them  feel  good. 

They  would  now  be  able  to  put  up  a  fight  against  any  one 
who  opposed  them. 

With  the  sharp  hunting  knife  he  took  from  the  dead  Indian, 
Young  Wild  West  proceeded  to  cut  off  the  long  raven  hair. 

It  was  rather  a  gruesome  task,  but  he  felt  it  must  be  done 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  he  had  in  his  head. 

When  the  job  was  accomplished  he  w’iped  the  blood  from 
the  hair  and  crumpled  feathers. 

“Get  at  work  and  make  some  sort  of  a  wig  out  of  this,”  he 
observed,  handing  it  over  to  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

Then  he  went  to  the  prisoner,  and  in  spite  of  the  resentment 
he  showed  at  the  treatment,  the  boy  soon  removed  his  hair 
also. 

He  went  right  at  work  then,  for  he  always  carried  cord  m 
his  pocket,  as  did  his  partners. 

In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  our  two  friends  had  manufac- 
turf-d  a  couple  of  wigs  that  looked  in  the  gloom  like  the  real 
thing,  and  a  little  later,  when  they  put  them  on,  after  first 
smearing  their  faces  with  some  colored  clay  they  found  handy 
by  they  looked  like  a  pair  of  Sioux  warriors. 

The  two  Indians  had  worn  army  coats  which  they  had 
stripped  from  their  victims  at  some  time  or  other  and,  as 
dirty  as  the  garments  were,  our  two  friends  put  them  on. 

TI.en  their  disguise  was  complete. 

“Now  we  will  go  dov/n  to  the  village  and  see  what  is  going 
on/*  said  Wild. 

r,<><A  enough!”  was  the  retort,  and  the  scout  could  not 
help  grinning  a*  he  looked  at  his  partner.  “You  look  worse 
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than  I  ever  seen  you  look  before,  Wild,  ’cause  you  look  jest 
like  an  Injun  brave.” 

“That  is  just  wliat  I  want  to  look  like  for  a  while,”  was 
the  reply.  “Your  disguise  is  certainly  a  good  one.  Now  let 
us  mount  and  ride  along  slowly  till  we  get  to  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  place  where  the  prisoners  are:  then  we 
will  dismount,  tie  our  horses  in  a  safe  place  and  go  to  the 
rescue,” 

“All  right.  It  won’t  be  so  very  long  now  before  ther  sun 
goes  down.  We  want  to  get  there,  so’s  we  kin  see  what’s  goin' 
on  before  it  does  go  dow'n.  I’ll  bet  that  they  are  alive,  an’  that 
ther  Sioux  are  w'aitin’  till  dark  to  put  ’em  through  a  course 
of  sprouts  before  they  kill  ’em.” 

“I  hope  you  are  right.  If  you  are  we  will  get  them  away,  I 
am  sure.” 

“So  am  I.” 

The  two  now  allowed  their  horses  to  walk  along  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible. 

In  a  litle  while  they  reached  a  point  on  the  hill  Charlie  had 
ascended  in  making  his  escape,  where  they  could  look  at  the 
village. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Wlia)’s  SCIIEMF,  IS  SUCCESSFUL. 

Jim  Dart  was  beginning  to  get  very  uneasy  when  ho  saw'  the 
sun  getting  to  the  line  where  it  would  disappear  in  the  w'est. 

He  noticed  that  the  Indians  were  making  preparations  for 
what  they  considered  a  great  entertainment. 

Three  posts  had  been  driven  in  the  ground  not  far  from 
where  the  prisoners  were,  and  the  squaw'S  and  children  of  the 
red  men  w'ere  engaged  in  carrying  brush  and  dry  wood  to 
them. 

It  did  not  take  Jim  a  second  to  divine  '\vhat  this  mean.  They 
were  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

And  the  Indians  meant  to  put  them  through  a  terrible  tor¬ 
ture  before  that  took  place. 

Jack  Robedee  sat  with  his  back  against  the  tree  to  which 
he  was  bound  and  looked  on  in  dogged  silence. 

Wal  Wisp  was  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse,  and  it  was  more 
than  evident  that  he  would  give  up  when  the  torture  began. 

The  three  were  close  enough  to  talk  in  w'^hispers,  and  after 
a  lengthy  silence  Jim  said: 

“Things  are  getting  mighty  desperate,  I  must  say.  I  won¬ 
der  how  Wild  and  Charlie  made  out?  All  the  Indians  who 
gave  pursuit  on  horseback  have  returned,  and  that  must  mean 
that  they  got  jaw'ay.” 

“They’ll  show  up  on  time — see  if  they  don’t,”  answered 
Jack,  in  a  hopeful  tone. 

At  this  the  face  of  Wisp  brightened  just  the  least  bit. 

“Do  you  think  so?”  he  asked. 

“I  certainly  do,”  was  Robedee’s  retort.  “I  w'on’t  give  up 
thinkin’  so  until  1  feel  myself  goin’  under.” 

“The  same  here,”  and  Jim  looked  as  though  he  meant  it. 

While  they  were  talking,  who  should  come  up  but  the  chief. 

He  was  smiling  as  much  as  an  Indian  can  smile,  showing 
how  he  enjoyed  seeing  the  three  whites  tied  to  the  trees, 
waiting  to  be  killed  by  slow  torture. 

“Ugh!”  he  grunted.  “How  palefaces  feel?” 

“Pretty  good,”  answered  Jim.  “Hov^  do  you  feel?” 

“Crooked  Foot  feel  good:  not  like  palefaces,  who  must 
make  fun  pretty  soon  and  then  die  at  the  stake.” 

“Well,  if  you  do  burn  us,  you  will  only  have  three,  as  the 
other  two  got  away  from  you.” 

“They  get  aw'ay,  but  we  catch  soon.  If  we  no  catch  to¬ 
night,  we  catch  to-morrow'.  Crooked  Foot  heap  much  brave; 
he  no  let  palefaces  go  very  far.” 

“Crooked  Foot  may  be  a  great  brave,  but  Young  Wild  West 
will  show  him  something  that  he  never  knew  before  inside  of 
an  hour,”  spoke  up  Jim. 

“Who  Young  Wild  West?”  demanded  the  chief,  showing  just 
the  least  bit  of  interest. 

“Never  mind;  you  v/ill  find  out  soon  enough.” 

“Ugh!  Me  catch  Young  Wild  West  and  burn  at  the  stake, 
too.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  you  won’t  do  that.” 

“Say,  if  you’ll  let  me  go  I’ll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars 
jest  as  soon  as  I  kin  git  to  Weston,”  said  Wal  Wisp,  suddenly. 

The  chief  laughed  at  this, 

“You  no  got  thousand  dollars,”  he  retorted.  “You  heai>  big 
coward;  you  die  first  to  make  squaws  and  |)apooses  laugh.” 

The  rancher  was  just  about  to  toll  him  that  he  had  over  a 
thousand  dollars  stowed  away  Inside  his  shoos,  but  a  warning 
look  from  Jim  checked  him. 
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WIsD  Imtl  convortcf’  what  money  he  had  Into  bunhnotcs,  and 
he  had  paektu  it  between  his  feet  and  the  soles  of  his  shoes 
befon'  .he>  started  from  Roaring  Ranch  to  go  to  Weston. 

And  if  Jim  had  not  stopped  him  just  then  he  would  have 
let  the  Indian  chief  know  all  about  it. 

If  he  had  had  a  million  there  that  would  not  have  been 
sulTlclent  to  save  his  life. 

Crooked  Foot  would  have  taken  it,  and  then  the  rancher 
would  have  suffered  death  just  the  same. 

The  chief  looked  at  the  three  in  silence  for  a  while,  and 
then,  as  he  turned  to  go,  remarked: 

“Two  palefaces  heap  much  brave;  other  one  cow'ard.” 

“You  know  who  he  thinks  the  coward  is,  don’t  you?’’  asked 
Robedee,  turning  to  the  rancher.  “I’d  spunk  up,  if  I  was 
you,  an’  not  let  him  call  you  a  coward.  That’s  about  ther 
worst  thing  a  man  can  be  called,  in  my  way  of  thinkin’.  A 
man  can’t  die  but  once,  an’  if  he  has  got  to  go  while  a  lot  of 
red  heathens  is  hollerin’  an’  laughin’  themselves  hoarse  at 
him,  I  say  that  a  feller  ought  to  jest  grit  hard  on  his  teeth  an’ 
not  give  ’em  ther  satisfaction  of  listenin'  to  him  beg  or  cry 
with  pain.  Wal  Wisp,  if  they  do  make  us  step  off  ther  earth, 
yer  jest  listen  to  me,  an’  if  you  hear  me  beg  or  cry  out  to  ’em 
to  let  up.  I’ll  stand  treat  to  ther  best  bottle  of  wine  I  kin  buy 
in  ther  first  town  we  strike  after  we  git  out  of  this  scrape.’’ 

As  Jack  said  this  he  spoke  very  earnestly,  and  he  did  not 
realize  that  his  words  were  in  the  form  of  a  ghastly  joke, 
more  than  anything  else,  till  he  saw  a  faint  smile  fiit  over  the 
countenance  of  Jim  Dart. 

“You  talk  jest  as  if  we  was  goin’  to  git  out  of  this  alive,’’ 
observed  Wal  Wisp.  “How  are  yer  goin’  to  git  to  a  place 
where  they  sell  wine  if  you  git  burned  up  by  these  Injuns?’’ 

Jack  made  no  reply. 

He  was  unable  to  answer  such  a  question,  so  he  looked  the 
other  way  and  did  a  lot  of  thinking. 

Jim  thought  it  best  not  to  have  anything  to  say  about 
Jack’s  remark,  so  he  changed  the  subject. 

“It  is  beginning  to  git  dark,’’  he  said.  “In  my  opinion 
something  is  going  to  happen  pretty  soon  that  will  be  a  big 
surprise  to  the  Sioux.’’ 

“An’  mebbe  it  will  be  a  big  surprise  to  us,’’  ventured  Wal 
Wisp,  who  had  plucked  up  a  little  courage  after  what  Jack  had 
said  to  him. 

“No;  it  will  not  be  much  of  a.  surprise  to_  me.  I  have  been 
in  such  fixes  as  this  before,  and  I  have  been  got  out  of  them 
by  the  same  person  I  feel  sure  is  goin’  to  get  us  out  of  it  this 
time.  I  mean  Young  Wild  West.’’ 

“I  hope  he  does.” 

“You  jest  wait!”  exclaimed  Robedee. 

“Ugh!” 

This  came  from  an  Indian  w'ho  had  crawled  up  to  them 
unobserved. 

Jim  craned  his  neck  as  much  as  he  could  and  saw  the 
painted  features  of  the  new  arrival  right  squarely  in  front 
of  his  eyes. 

He  looked  puzzled  for  an  instant,  and  then  a  joyous  look 
crossed  his  face. 

It  was  not  a  Sioux  who  had  uttered  the  guttural  exclama¬ 
tion;  it  was  Young  Wild  West! 

Dart  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  him,  in  spite  of  the 
headgear  and  paint. 

“Don’t  show  any  surprise,”  came  in  a  wdilsper  from  our 
hero.  “Charlie  and  I  are  both  here.  I  just  came  up  with  an 
armful  of  brush  to  add  to  the  pile  that  is  to  burn  you  fellow's 
up.  I  am  going  to  lay  right  here  under  this  pile,  and  as  soon 
as  it  gets  a  little  darker  I  will  cut  you  all  loose.  Mr.  Wisp,  I 
want  you  to  keep  perfectly  cool,  now,  and  don’t  act  at  all  as 
though  you  expected  to  get  free,  or  the  redskins  will  be  sus¬ 
picious  that  something  is  wrong.  Understand  me,  now.  If 
you  don’t  do  as  I  say  I  shan’t  make  a  move  to  save  you,  but 
will  simply  look  after  ray  partners.” 

“I’ll  do  as  yer  say,”  retorted  Wisp,  doing  his  best  to  retain 
his  composure. 

V'oung  Wild  West  said  no  more,  but  quickly  drew  back 
under  the  pile  of  brush. 

No  one  but  he  could  have  practised  such  deception  upon 
the  Indians. 

But  he  was  a  wonder  in  that  sort  of  business. 

(’heyenne  Charlie  was  not  over  forty  feet  away,  snugly  en- 
Bc-'-nced  in  the  branches  of  a  thick-limbed  fir  tree,  and  their 
horses  w'ere  on  the  hillside  less  than  two  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant. 

The  scheme  to  rescue  their  friends  was  a  daring,  not  to  say 
desperate.  One, 

And  nil  signs  pointed  out  to  it  being  carried  through  stic- 
ccs^rully. 


It  was  now  getting  darker,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  red¬ 
skins  would  be  ready  to  go  ahead  with  their  fiendish  work. 

Young  Wild  West  would  have  to  act  pretty  quickly. 

Jim  and  Jack  were  now  resting  comparatively  easy. 

Just  how'  they  could ‘get  away  they  did  not  know;  nor  did 
they  care  just  then. 

They  felt  certain  that  they  were  going  to  get  away,  though, 
and  that  was  sufficient. 

Up  in  the  fir  tree,  Cheyenne  Charlie  was  holding  what  seemed 
to  be  a  w'et  clay  ball  in  his  hand. 

The  ball  w'as  made  of  what  it  appeared  to  be,  only  it  w'as 
filled  with  powder  that  had  been  carefully  wrapped  in  dry 
leaves  first,  and  had  a  rudely  made  fuse  running  through  the 
clay. 

Just  as  it  got  dark  Crooked  Foot  started  for  the  captives, 
follow'ed  by  the  braves  who  were  highest  in  authority  under 
him. 

Charlie  saw'  this  move  from  the  tree,  and  the  next  moment 
he  struck  a  match  and  applied  it  to  the  fuse. 

Then  with  all  his  might  he  hurled  the  ball  of  clay  high  over 
the  heads  of  the  captives  and  squarely  among  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  Indians  grouped  together. 

The  instant  it  struck  there  w'as  a  brilliant  flash,  followed 
by  an  explosion  similar  to  that  of  a  cannon  being  discharged 
w'iih  no  w'ad  upon  the  pow'der. 

The  Indians  scattered  in  every  direction  and  the  greatest 
confusion  prevailed. 

Young  Wild  West  slid  from  beneath  the  brushAvocd  and 
with  two  quick  slashes  of  his  knife  Jim  Dart  w'as  free. 

Then  a  knife  was  slipped  into  his  hand,  and  knowing  just 
what  was  required  of  him,  Jim  crawled  over  to  Wal  Wisp  and 
cut  him  loose. 

By  this  time  Wild  had  attended  to  Robedee,  and  then  in  a 
whisper  he  told  them  to  follow  him. 

It  had  only  taken  a  bare  tw'o  seconds  to  accomplish  all  this. 

Luck  was  with  our  friends,  it  seemed,  for  the  smoke  from 
the  explosive  ball  fired  by  the  scout  hung  over  the  spot  like  a 
pall. 

Five  seconds  later  the  four  w'ere  at  the  tree  w'here  Cheyenne 
Charlie  awaited  them. 

“Go  right  up  ther  hill,”  he  said  to  them,  “an’  keep  right  on 
runnin’.  Wild  an’  me  has  got  to  git  three  horses  somehow.” 

At  this  Wal  Wisp  darted  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  leaving 
the  others  far  behind. 

Charlie  now  follow'ed  Wild  direct  to  the  village. 

They  hoped  their  disguise  would  allow  them  to  accomplish 
what  they  desired. 

That  was  to  get  the  horses  that  belonged  to  their  party  and 
the  rest  that  were  in  the  village  as  well. 

That, would  insure  their  escape,  as  the  Indians  would  not  be 
able  to  follow  them. 

Like  shadows  the  two  daring  fellows  made  their  way  into 
the  village. 

They  were  acting  quickly,  knowing  full  well  that  it  was 
policy  to  “strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.” 

Charlie  had  another  explosive  ball  in  his  hand,  ready  to  set 
it  off  at  any  moment. 

In  the  darkness  they  would  not  be  apt  to  be  recognized. 

Both  knew  exactly  where  the  horses  were;  they  had  lo¬ 
cated  them  and  got  as  near  to  them  as  they  dared  before  be¬ 
ginning  operations. 

When  they  were  in  the  village  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
mingle  with  the  surprised  Indians,  some  of  whom  were  hasten¬ 
ing  for  the  horses,  having  just  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  captives  had  escaped. 

The  two  daring  scouts  hastened  for  the  horses  along  with 
the  rest. 

As  they  neared  them  Wild  and  Charlie  darted  ahead. 

They  cut  the  halters  as  fast  as  they  could  the  moment  they 
reached  the  animals,  retaining  a  hold  upon  each  of  them. 

Then  they  sprang  upon  the  backs  (if  a  conple  of  them. 

Half  a  dozen  Indians  were  about  to  mount  also  when  Charlie 
lighted  the  improvised  bomb  and  ihrew  it  back  behind  the 
horses. 

It  went  off  before  it  touched  the  ground,  and  the  frichteinxi 
animals  plunged  forward.' just  as  they  wanted  them -to  do. 

Away  .sped  the  whole  bunch  of  them,  our  friends  guiding 
them  as  masterfully  as  though  they  were  simply  performing  a 
feat  for  the  pleasure  of  the  crowd. 

Their  daring  scheme  had  worked  to  perfection,  for  before 
the  Sioux  had  recovered  from  the  second  explosion  ihev  moiv 
outside  the  limits  of  the  villnge. 

Up  the  hill  they  dashed,  and  Just  ns  (hey  were  n-Mrlnsv  t’  e 
point  where  they  had  left  their  own  hersos  two  of  the  cai>. 
lured  steeds  broke  away  from  them. 
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*'lx  t  thrm  so’“  cried  Wild.  "Wo  have  no  time  to  stop  to 
catch  them  now.” 

Jim  and  Jack  were  waiting  for  them,  but  Wal  Wisp  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

T'^c>  did  not  h.wo  to  be  told  to  mount,  but  got  on  the  backs 
of  the  r.rst  two  horses  their  hands  touched. 

ild  rcKlo  up  to  the  tree  Avhere  his  sorrel  was  tied  and 
Quickly  severed  the  rope  he  was  tethered  wdth. 

Dut  ho  did  not  bother  to  change  his  mount  just  then. 

"Come  on!”  he  exclaimed,  and  leading  the  way,  he  set  out 
at  a  breakneck  pace. 

The  others  followed  close  enough,  Cheyenne  Charlie  having 
cut  his  horse  loos?  and  who  wms  bringing  up  the  rear  leading 
four  of  the  captured  ones. 

Fierce  yells  of  rage  and  excitement  came  from  the  Indians 
they  had  so  neatly  tricked,  and  Young  Wild  West  laughed 
when  he  heard  them. 

‘■^ell  away,  you  fiends!”  he  thought.  "You  have  had  your 
turn  to-day:  now  we  are  having  ours.” 

Half  a  minute  later  they  overtook  Wal  Wisp,  w'ho  had  been 
fleeing  so  fast  that  he  was  almost  breathless. 

They  paused  long  enough  to  get  him  on  one  of  the  horses, 
and  then  they  moved  ahead  again. 

They  took  what  Wild  deemed  to  be  the  best  route,  and  soon 
the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  Indians  began  to  gradually  grow 
less  distinct. 

“I  guess  we  can  make  the  change  to  our  own  horses  now,” 
obser^ved  our  hero,  as  he  slowed  dowm.  “I  always  feel  more 
comfortable  when  I  am  riding  Spitfire.  This  beast  is  a  bit 
slow*,  anyway.” 

"The  same  here,”  said  Charlie.  So  they  came  to  a  halt  and 
soon  made  the  change. 

Then  they  started  ahead  again  and  kept  on  riding  till  pretty 
close  to  midnight. 

A  fine  camping  place  had  been  reached  by  this  time,  so  they 
dismounted  on  the  advice  of  Wild. 

"Vv’’e  haven’t  ver3’^  much  in  the  way  of  weapons,”  the  young 
fellow  remarked,  “but  I  guess  we  could  put  up  a  pretty  stiff 
fight  if  any  of  our  foes  should  follow  us  and  come  upon  us. 
I  hardly  think  any  of  them  will  get  here  much  before  morn¬ 
ing,  though,  even  if  they  have  followed  our  trail.” 

“You  are  right  on  that,”  retorted  Jim.  "We  brought  all 
their  horses  but  two,  so  the  rest  would  be  a  long  while  in  get¬ 
ting  to  us  on  foot.” 

After  a  short  consultation  it  was  decided  to  turn  the  horses 
loose  they  had  no  use  for,  so  they  accordingly  did  so. 

Their  experience  in  the  last  twelve  hours  had  been  a  rather 
thrilling  one,  and  now,  as  tired  as  they  rvere,  they  felt  jubilant 
at  the  way  it  had  turned  out. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  believed  that  I  wmuld  be  here,”  said  Wal 
Wisp,  who  was  now  as  chipper  as  a  bird.  "I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  was  a  goner  when  ther  redskins  first  got  hold  of 
us  at  noon  to-day.  If  it  wasn’t  for  my  wounded  arm  I’d  git 
up  an’  dance  a  jig.” 

“I  guess  that  wound  ain’t  anything  much,”  spoke  up  Robe- 
dee.  “I  noticed  you  used  your  arm  pretty  lively  when  you  ran 
away  from  us  to-night.  Let  me  see  ther  hurt;  maybe  I  kin 
do  somethin’  for  it.” 

Wisp  rolled  up  his  sleeve,  and  after  Jack  took  a  good  look 
at  it  he  searched  around  and  found  some  green  leavesr  which 
he  chewed  into  a  pulp  and  placed  upon  the  wound. 

He  then  tied  it  up  and.  told  the  man  not  to  allow  his  arm  to 
hang  down  for  a  few  hours. 

"You’ll  be  all  right  in  ther  mornin’,”  he  added.  “I  know 
what  them  leaves  are.  They  are  what  ther  Injuns  use,  an’ 
they’ll  cure  a  flesh  wound  quicker  than  lightnin’.” 

Our  five  friends  were  pretty  well  tired  out,  as  they  had  eaten 
nothing  since  mornin;  but  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to 
do  but  to  go  till  daylight. 

Jim's  saddle-bags  had  contained  some  coffee,  salt,  sugar 
and  a  few  hard  government  biscuits,  but  when  they  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  horse  the  Indians  had  emptied  them. 

"Ther  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  buckle  our  belts  tighter, 
an’  Imagine  that  we’ve  jest  been  feedin’  on  juicy  steaks  from 
a  young  grizzly,”  observed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as  he  set  the 
example  and  drew  up  his  belt  a  couple  of  holes. 

"That’s  about  ther  size  of  it,”  chimed  in  Jack,  with  a  grin. 
"How  would  you  like  to  have  a  turkey  sandwich,  Mr.  Wisp?” 

"K.#>ep  still,”  exclaimed  the  rancher.  "What’s  ther  use  of 
faivin'  about  grub  v/hen  yer  ain’t  ^ot  any?  I  could  eat  a 
piece  of  rav/  pork  Just  now,  let  alon'^  turkey.” 

They  kept  the  thing  going  quite  a  little  while  longer,  and 
at  Iasi  Wal  Wisp  crawled  up  against  a  tree  and  went  to  sleep. 

it  was  then  decided  that  Wild  and  Jack  would  stand  guard 


for  the  first  two  hours,  and  then  Jim  and  Charlie  would  do 
duty  for  the  next  two. 

By  (hat  time  it  would  be  daylight,  and  then  the  first  thin 
they  would  do  would  be  to  look  for  someth in.g  to  oal.  Th 
balance  of  the  night  passed  slowly  enougli  to  the  hungry  live. 

But  no  Indians  showed  up,  and  that  was  a  consolation. 

It  must  have  been  that  the  red  fiends  had  failed  to  trail  them 
In  the  darkness,  for  they  certainly  would  try  to  follow  and 
recapture  them. 

As  the  first  gray  streaks  showed  in  the  east  Young  Wild 
West  awoke  those  who  were  asleep. 

Just  as  they  were  aroused  the  sound  of  firing  came  to  their 
ears  from  the  south. 

Instantly  the  little  camp  was  aroused  to  action. 

The  first  thought  that  entered  Young  Wild  West’s  mind 
was  that  the  Sioux  had  been  hunting  for  them  and  had  come 
across  another  party  of  whites. 

His  nature  told  him  to  fly  to  the  helpless,  and  forgetting  all 
about  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  he  cried  out  to  his  companions: 

"Hurry,  boys;  we  must  see  what  that  shooting  means.” 

Wal  Wisp  alone  seemed  rather  opposed  to  this  action. 

"We  are  out  of  trouble  now,  an’  we  might  git  in  more,”  he 
said. 

"You  kin  stay  here  if  yer  want  to,”  retorted  Robedee,  with 
something  like  a  sneer. 

That  settled  it.  Wisp  said  no  more,  but  hurried  to  get  his 
horse  ready. 

There  were  only  two  rifles,  three  revolvers  and  two  hunting 
knives  among  our  friends,  so  Wild  divided  them  up  as  he 
thought  best. 

He  kept  a  rifle  and  a  revolver  for  himself,  gave  Cheyenne 
Charlie  the  other  rifle  and  one  of  the  revolvers,  Jim  another, 
and  Jack  and  Wisp  each  a  knife. 

"Now,  come  on!”  he  cried,  reaping  into  the  saddle.  “As 
soon  as  this  trouble  is  settled  we  w'ill  have  breakfast.” 

"Mebbe  we  will,”  answered  Wisp,  “an’  mebbe  we’ll  fall  Into 
ther  clutches  of  ther  redskins  ag’in.” 

No  one  paid  the  least  attention  to  what  he  said,  but  started 
in  the  direction  the  firing  came  from. 

The  shooting  was  now  fast  and  furious,  'and  it  was  evident 
that  a  hot  fight  was  in  progress. 

“It  must  be  nearly  a  mile  distant,  too,”  Wild  figured,  and  he 
let  Spitfire  go  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

It  was  getting  lighter  all  the  time,  and  when  he  had  been 
riding  about  two  minutes  he  looked  around  and  found  that 
he  was  leaving  his  companions  behind. 

There  v/as  no  horse  that  he  had  ever  seen  that  was  the 
match  of  the  sorrel  stallion. 

Wild  slowed  down  and  allowed  the  others  to  come  up. 

They  were  now  close  enough  to  see  the  smoke  of  the  battle, 
and  the  fiendish  yells  of  a  horde  of  redskins  rang  in  their  ears. 

They  could  see  the  shadowy  outlines  of  a  clump  of  trees 
rearing  themselves  up  above  the  cloud  of  smoke,  and  Wild  at 
once  made  a  curve  so  he  could  come  up  on  the  flank  of  the 
Indians. 

He  was  afraid  to  begin  firing,  as  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
do  so  without  hitting  the  party  on  the  defensive. 

"I  want  you  all  to  yell  as  though  each  one  of  you  Avas  a 
whole  dozen  when  I  give  the  word,”  he  called  out,  “Now,  let 
her  go!” 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  men  who  could  yell  louder  than 
Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jack  Robedee  when  they  had  a  mind 
to,  and  they  had  the  mind  on  this  occasion,  and  did  their  level 
best. 

The  result  was  that  it  really  seemed  as  though  there  was 
a  score  of  them. 

The  next  minute  they  were  in  a  hot  fight  with  a  band  of 
retreating  Indians  that  was  giving  up  its  attack  on  the  emi¬ 
grants  under  the  charge  of  Punch  Joline  and  Hustling  Hal. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

YOUXG  WIU)  WERT  OX  THE  TRAII,. 

"They  are  on  the  run!”  cried  Hustling  Hal,  when  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  Indians  were  retreating.  "Give  It  to  them,  boys! 
Don’t  spare  them!” 

At  that  instant  a  sbrill  scream  rang  out  that  almost  frozfi 
the  blood  in  the  young  guide’s  veins. 

It  was  not  that  the  scream  was  weird  or  unnatural,  but  that 
he  recognized  instantly  who  it  came  from. 

It  was  the  voice  of  pretty  Lena  Merril,  his  sweetheart,  and 
she  was  in  distress. 
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“Mv  ROodnoRs!”  sroanrd  lliiRfliuK  Hal,  great  beads  of  per¬ 
spiration  starting  ont  on  his  forehead.  “The  red  demons  have 
ROt  the  girl!” 

He  made  a  dash  in  the  direction  the  scream  had  come  from, 
hut  Just  then  he  received  a  h'ow  on  the  head  from  the  flat  side 
of  a  tomahawk  and  was  knocked  senseless  to  the  ground. 

It  must  have  been  ten  minutes  later  when  he  came  to,  and 
when  he  did  so  he  found  the  kindly  face  of  Punch  Joline  bend¬ 
ing  over  him. 

The  old  scout  was  bleeding  from  a  wound  on  his  cheek, 
hut  ho  did  not  seem  to  notice  this  in  the  least,  so  engrossed 
was  he  in  bringing  his  young  friend  back  to  consciousness. 

“Where  is  she?”  cried  Hustling  Hal,  making  a  vain  effort  to 
stagger  to  his  feet. 

“Don't  worry,  Hal.  They’ll  have  her  soon  enough.  Don’t 
excite  yourself  too  much.  That  clip  you  got  on  ther  side  of 
ther  head  Avas  a  bad  one,  an’  it’ll  take  yer  some  time  to  git 
over  it.  Ther  reds  have  carried  Lena  off,  but  they  won’t  git 
far,  ’cause  Young  Wild  West  an’  a  dozen  men  are  hot  on  ther 
trail.  Young  Wild  West  Avill  save  her,  ’cause  he  never  makes 
a  miss  Avhen  he  starts  ter  do  a  thing.  We’ve  whipped  ’em  all 
to  thunder,  an’  they  are  on  ther  run.  You  kin  hear  ther 
shootin’  off  there  to  ther  northwest.  That’s  Young  Wild 
West  who  Jest  arrived  in  time  to  help  us  make  ther  rout 
complete.  Take  a  drink  of  this  brandy,  Hal,  an’  you’ll  feel 
better.” 

Looking  at  him  wonderingly,  the  brave  young  guide  let  him 
raise  the  flask  to  his  lips. 

He  took  a  good  dose  of  it.  and  then  tried  to  raise  himself 
up.  but  found  that  his  head  hurt  him  so  that  it  was  agony  to 
lift  it.” 

“Young  Wild  West,  did  you  say?”  he  asked  feebly. 

“Yes,  Hal;  you’ve  heard  of  him  lots  of  times,  ain’t  yer? 
He’s  ther  boss  of  ther  town  they  call  Weston,  an’  is  what  they 
call  ther  prince  of  ther  saddle.  It  was  him  an’  his  friends 
what  built  ther  railroad  from  Spondulicks  to  Weston,  you 
know.” 

“Yes;  I  know.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Young  Wild 
West,  and  I  am  glad  he  has  come  to  help  us.  But,  Puhch,  do 
you  really  think  they  will  save  her?” 

“Save  her?  Well,  I  should  reckon  so.  Don’t  you  worry  a 
bit.  They  won’t  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head.  Young  Wild  West 
says  it  is  ther  same  crowd  what  had  him  an’  his  friends  pris-  j 
oners  yesterday.  He  worked  a  fine  scheme,  an’  they  all  got 
away  from  ther  reds.  No  one  else  could  have  worked  it,  ’tain’t 
likely.  You  jest  lay  still  a  while,  now,  an’  you’ll  be  all  right 
by  an’  by.  There  comes  ther  sun  up!  It’s  goin’  ter  be  a  fine 
day,  so  you  mustn’t  worry.” 

The  young  man  was  really  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  blow 
he  had  received,  so  he  did  remain  as  quiet  as  he  could  under  the 
circumstances. 

A  few  minutes  later  Dan  Merril,  the  father  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  came  up. 

The  man  had  just  succeeded  in  quieting  his  wife,  and  he 
felt  like  talking  to  some  one  Avhom  h'e  knew  would  sympa¬ 
thize  with  him. 

It  appears  that  Lena  Merril  had  been  the  only  one  the 
Sioux  had  made  a  captive  of,  and  they  would  not  have  caught 
her  if  she  had  not  left  her  mother  to  find  Hustling  Hal,  think¬ 
ing  that  he  would  surely  be  killed  in  the  fight. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  four  companions  had  dashed  to 
the  spot  just  after  the  capture  was  made,  and  as  soon  as  the 
young  prince  of  the  saddle  had  learned  what  had  happened  he 
had  called  for  volunteers  to  follow  him  in  pursuit  of  the 
fiends. 

Eight  of  the  emigrants  had  immediately  responded  to  his 
call,  among  Avhom  was  Joe  Merril,  the  girl’s  brother. 

These  eight,  with  Cheyenne  Charlie,  Jim  Dart,  Jack  Robe- 
dee  and  himself,  made  just  an  even  dozen. 

The  men  of  the  wagon  train  had  provided  our  friends  with 
the  weapons  they  were  lacking  of,  and  then  they  had  set  out 
on  a  wild  gallop  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  retreating  band. 

It  becomes  our  duty  to  follow  them,  since  the  emigrant 
camp  was  now  safe. 

Wild  did  not  want  the  Indians  to  know  that  they  were  being 
trailed,  .so  as  soon  as  they  had  fired  a  couple  of  volleys  at 
them,  he  ordered  the  men  to  stop. 

“If  v.e  are  going  to  rescue  the  girl  we  must  use  a  little 

S'lategy,  he  said.  “It  will  not  do  for  xis  to  dash  among  them 

and  fry  to  take  their  captive  from  them  by  force.  There  are 
alfogrfber  too  many  of  them  for  that.  They  are  on  foot,  and 
V.-  b  bn^sf's:  .so  let  them  go.  and  while  they  are  making 

for  C  .strl;  of  timber  yonder  we  will  try  and  devise  some 

me  ns  of  fto'  iinsr  a  re.scue.’’ 

Lti*'.:  Wild  and  >  harlie  bad  discarded  the  disguises  they 


had  worn  the  night  before,  and  they  now  presented  their  us'ial 
appearance. 

“Ther  varmints  are  headin’  for  that  strip  of  timber,  sure 
enough,”  observed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  who  sat  on  his  hors**, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  left  palm.  “They  are  goin’  to  stop 
there  an’  make  a  stand  for  it.  I  kin  see  ther  gal  now.  She 
is  on  a  horse  with  Crooked  Foot,  ther  chief.  They  have  got 
eight  or  ten  horses,  an’  that’s  all.  'They  must  have  struck 
the  critters  we  let  go  last  night,  or  else  another  lot  of  Injuns 
has  come  along  an’  were  mounted.  Wild,  I  reckon  we’d  bet¬ 
ter  head  for  ther  risin’  sun  an’  then  work  our  way  around 
to  the  timber  strip  from  ther  other  side.  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  find  a  way  to  steal  ther  girl  from  her  captors.” 

“Of  course  he  will,”  spoke  up  Jack. 

The  eight  men  Avho  had  joined  them  looked  admiringly  at 
our  hero. 

None  of  them  had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  only  one  or 
two  had  heard  of  him. 

But  they  could  see  that  he  was  no  ordinary  person,  by  his 
actions  and  manner. 

They  had  now  turned  to  the  east,  as  they  rode  along  Robe- 
dee  happened  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  four  of  them  had 
not  tasted  food  in  twenty-four  hours. 

“Do  you  mean  that?”  asked  one  of  the  men. 

“Yes,  it  is  a  fact,”  replied  Jack.  “If  we  only  had  a  little 
bite  of  something  and  a  swaller  of  coffee  w^e  would  be  all 
right.” 

“Since  you  are  not  going  to  follow  the  Indians  up  and  at¬ 
tack  them,  why  not  go  back  to  the  camp  and  get  something  to 
eat?”  suggested  the  man. 

“That  would  hardly  do  now,”  retorted  Young  Wild  West. 
“The  parents  of  the  girl  would  think  that  we  were  not  trying 
very  hard  to  save  her.  One  of  you  could  go  back  and  get 
something  for  us,  though,  and  follow  us  up.  We  will  halt  as 
soon  as  we  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  timber  strip,” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  ther  one  to  go  an'  git  somethin’  to  eat,  then,” 
and  without  another  word  the  man  turned  his  horse  and  gal¬ 
loped  back  to  camp. 

"When  his  friends  saw  him  coming  they  were  greatly  sur¬ 
prised. 

“What’s  ther  matter?”  asked  Punch  Joline.  “You  ain't 
give  up  goin’  with  Young  Wild  West,  haA’e  you?” 

[  “Oh,  no,”  was  the  reply.  “I  hare  come  back  for  some  food. 
Young  Wild  W’est  and  his  three  partners  haven't  eaten  a 
thing  since  breakfast  yesterday  morning.” 

“So  the  feller  they  left  here  says.  He’s  over  there  makin’ 
up  for  lost  time.” 

Sure  enough,  W^al  Wisp  was  seated  on  a  log  devouring  an 
unlimited  supply  of  bacon,  potatoes,  buffalo  meat  and  bread. 

The  man  quickly  w^ent  about  the  camp  and  gathered  enough 
cooked  victuals  to  feed  a  dozen. 

The  supply  was  wrapped  up  and  placed  in  a  feed  bag.  and 
then  with  a  jug  of  hot  coffee  he  set  out  to  overtake  the  hungry 
four  and  their  companions. 

They  were  now  probably  three  miles  distant,  but  he  could 
travel  in  a  straight  line  and  reach  them  in  a  shorter  time  than 
by  following  the  trail  they  had  made  in  pursuing  the  retmit- 
ing  Indians. 

And  he  w'ould  also  be  able  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  place 
the  Indians  had  been  hurrying  for. 

The  man’s  name  was  Jackson,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  of  the  whole  train. 

He  was  single,  and  hoped  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  West. 

Jackson  was  pretty  well  hampered  by  the  bag  and  jug,  but 
he  made  pretty  good  speed  for  all  that. 

“I  want  to  learn  something  of  the  ways  of  the  West.”  he 
muttered  as  he  rode  along,  “and  I  guess  I  am  in  a  first-class 
way  of  doing  it.  Y’oung  Wild  West,  as  they  call  him.  seems 
to  be  a  real  Indian  fighter,  young  as  he  is.  His  three  friends 
put  more  confidence’  in  him  than  I  ever  saw  placed  in  any 
man.  If  he  is  what  they  say  he  is.  he  must  be  a  wonderful 
young  fellow.” 

Musing  in  this  strain,  and  riding  os  fast  as  he  could,  the 
man  soon  covered  a  mile. 

He  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  that  the  clump  of 
trees  where  the  camp  of  the  emigrants  Avas  locnte<l  aaos  still 
in  A’iew.  though  he  could  see  nothing  of  those  who  AAere  in  it. 

Then  he  looked  over  in  the  direction  he  had  last  seen  the 
Indians. 

Jackson  gaA'e  a  start  then  and  urged  his  horse  to  a  fast  t 
gait. 

Tavo  Indian  braves  Avere  bearing  down  upon  h'ln.  not  .n 
quarter  of  a  niil(>  jiAViiy. 

They  had  evidently  been  seontimr  arouml  to  watch  the 
camp  of  the  whites,  and  had  seen  him  come  out. 
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”lf  l  tlrop^NfVil  this  crub  I  .cuo.^s  1  ooiiUl  cot  away  from  thorn 
*!?.  .tcht  ■  ho  matiorod.  “Kut  I  won't  tlo  that,  for  tho  ones 
it  fi-r  are  hmi.cry.  it  may  he  that  Younc  Wild  West  or 
one  of  his  friends  \\  ill  ride  hack  to  moot  mo.  I'll  stick  it  out 
*s  i.'ns;  .'js  I  r;tn.  anyhow. 

lie  lo<^k»  d  lH‘hind  him  apain  at  the  expiration  of  about  a 
minute,  ami  as  he  dirt  so  one  of  the  pursuinp  Indians  tired  a 
shot  :'t  him 

I’-  fere  the  r»‘port  sounded  tho  jup  he  had  in  his  hand  was 
sliattorel  hy  a  hullet. 

“There  pees  the  coffee!*'  exclaimed  .laokson.  “\Yell,  maybe 
I  oan  put  np  a  faster  pair  now.  (let  up.  there!" 

lie  1‘ould  oontrid  the  horse  better  now.  and  off  he  went  at 
a  faster  tail,  stoppinp  the  pain  of  his  pursuers  instantly. 

Another  shot  came  fia>m  the  Indians,  the  bullet  whizzing 
over  Jackson's  head  and  causing  him  to  duck  involuntarily. 

He  was  unable  to  turn  in  the  saddle  and  fire  an  answering 
sitot.  evt'u  if  he  was  able  to  shm^t  straight  enough  to  hit  one 
of  them. 

The  hap  of  provisions  hindered  him  from  doing  anything 
like  that. 

The  redskins  kept  silent,  which  was  rather  strange. 

Rut  they  seemed  bent  on  overtaking  the  paleface  they  had 
st.arted  after. 

Mach  of  them  fired  again,  both  shooting  high,  as  it  was 
plain  that  they  did  not  want  to  hit  the  horse. 

They  wanted  all  the  horses  they  could  get  just  then. 

The  race  kept  on  until  Jackson  had  covered  another  mile. 

The  two  Sioux  were  now  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be¬ 
hind  him.  and  were  gaining  slightly  again. 

Suddenly  Jackson  noticed  a  horseman  sweeping  toward  him 
from  the  right. 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  another  Indian,  but  a  second 
glance  told  him  differently. 

The  horseman  was  a  white,  -with  a  wealth  of  hair  stream¬ 
ing  over  his  shoulders. 

It  was  Young  Wild  West! 

Jackson  could  easily  recognize  him.  even  at  that  distance. 

A  shout  of  defiance  came  from  the  fleeing  man  now. 

He  could  not  restrain  himself,  since  he  felt  certain  that  he 
was  safe. 

Suddenly  he  saw  Y'oung  Wild  West  come  to  a  halt  and 
raise  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

•’He  ain’t  goin’  to  shoot  at  ’em  from  such  a  distance  as 
that!”  gasped  the  man.  “Why,  it  must  be  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  yards."  i 

But  at  that  moment  a  whipdike  crack  rang  out,  and  turn¬ 
ing.  Jackson  saw  one  of  the  pursuing  Indians  throw  up  his 
hands  and  tumble  from  the  saddle. 

I’efore  he  could  get  his  eye  on  the  prince  of  the  saddle 
again  another  report  sounded  and  the  other  one  dropped. 

The  two  riderless  horses  veered  around  and  went  gallop¬ 
ing  over  the  back  track. 

It  was  the  most  remarkable  shooting  Jackson  had  ever 
witnessed. 

The  sorrel  stallion  and  his  dashing  young  rider  was  now 
coming  to  meet  him,  and  with  a  cheer  Jackson  raised  the 
bag  of  provisions  so  Wild  could  see  wbat  he  had. 

A  minute  later  the  two  met. 

“Y'ou  are  a  wonderful  shot.  Young  Wild  West!’’  cried  .lack- 
son.  “If  I  could  shoot  like  you  I  wouldn’t  be  afraid  of  all 
the  Indians  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.” 

“You  will  learn  how  to  shoot  as  well  as  I  if  you  practise,” 
wes  the  modest  reply.  “I  suppose  you  have  got  something 
to  eat  in  that  bag?” 

“Ye.s.  It  Is  pretty  heavy,  too.  I  had  a  jug  of  hot  coffee, 
but  one  of  the  Indians  shot  it  out  of  my  hand.” 

“A  close  call,  I  must  say.  Well,  come  on!  We  will  reach 
our  friends  in  about  ten  minutes.  As  soon  as  I  found  a  good 
temporary, headquarters  I  rode  back  to  meet  you,  thinking  you 
might  get* into  trouble.” 

Young  Wild  West  relieved  Jackson  of  the  bag,  and  then 
at  a  smart  gallop  they  rode  over  the  prairie. 

In  a  trifle  less  than  five  minutes  they  reached  a  clump  of 
trees  on  the  hank  of  a  river  and  came  to  the  camp  that  Wild 
bad  selected  temporarily. 

The  next  minute  the  half-famished  four  were  eating  the 
Jaek^on  bad  brought  from  the  emigrant’s  camp. 

The  laejc  of  coffee  to  wash  it  down  made  little  difference 
juwt  then. 

'r.hey  were  hungry,  and  copious  drinks  of  water  answered 

the 

-  ?  (,j  J' '•t  as  good  as  I  evei*  was  In  my  life!"  exclaimed 
h’oheje...  jjrilf  an  Ijonr  after  the  arrival  of  the  provi.sions. 
•Wbat  Is  ther  next  move,  Wild?” 
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“\A'e  have  got  to  rescue  tho  girl  tho  Sioux  stole."  was  tho 
rei)ly.  "We  must  not  h'f  tlu'iii  get  hack  to  their  village  witli 
her.  for  if  we  do  it  will  he  a  diffleiilt  task.” 

"\A’ell.  \A  0  are  now  where  ue  kin  head  ’em  off.  ain't  we?” 

“Yes;  they  were  foolish  enough  to  tnake  for  the  (»f 

timber  over  there  and  give  us  a  chania'  to  liead  thorn  off.  Hut 
what  they  are  foolislt  in  doing  is  all  tho  better  for  tvs.  'riiey 
no  doubt  expt^cted  that  they  would  he  pni’sued,  and  they 
M-anted  to  get  to  the  timber,  so  they  could  figlit  from  Iw'hind 
the  trees.  Never  mind!  Crookt'd  Foot  will  wish  he  had 
stayed  right  in  ins  village  before  we  are  through  with  him. 
We  are  on  his  trail,  and  if  he  don't  go  under  hefon'  another 
twenty-four  hours  roll  around,  niv  name  is  not  Young  ^^'ild 
West!” 

"That’s  what  I  like  to  liear!”  exclaimed  young  Joe  Merril, 
brother  to  the  captive  maiden.  “Three  cheers  for  Young  Wild 
West!” 

The  cheers  were  given  in  a  hearty  manner,  even  ^^■ild’s 
partners  joining  in. 

“Do  you  think  the  Indians  know  we  are  here?”  asked  Jack- 
son  a  moment  later. 

“No,”  answered  Wild;  “they  don’t  know  it:  hut  they  would 
have  known  it  by  this  time  if  I  hadn’t  dropped  the  two  who 
were  chasing  you.  If  they  could  have  got  back  to  Urooked 
Foot  they  Avould  have  told  him  al)out  yon  meeting  me  and 
heading  this  way;  then  they  would  have*  been  suspicious. 
They  are  keeping  a  watch  in  the  direction  of  the  wagon 
train.”  > 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

HOW  WITjD  brought  an  INDIAN  TO  TERMS. 

Crooked  Foot,  the  Sioux  chief,  had  been  ^■ery  persistent  in 
his  efforts  to  recapture  the  piisoners  who  had  escaped  from 
him.  ^ 

He  had  started  out  -^th  a  hundred  warriors  on  foot  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  had  recovered  themselves  from  the  effects 
of  the  last  explosion  Cheyenne  Charlie  had  caused. 

The  fact  of  their  horses  being  gone  did  not  deter  them  in 
the  least. 

They  kept  right  on  the  trail,  carrying  torchlights  to  show 
them  the  way,  and  it  was  not  until  midnight  that  they  lost 
the  trail,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  went  over  a  tract  of  hard, 
flinty  ground  for  over  a  mile. 

But  they  pressed  right  on,  and  about  an  hour  later  they 
came  upon  half  a  dozen  of  their  horses,  which  had  been 
turned  loose  by  our  friends. 

This  encouraged  the  chief  someAvhat,  and  made  him  moni 
persistent  than  ever. 

He  picked  out  the  best  horse  for  himself,  and  then  turned 
the  rest  over  to  his  favoiites  among  the  braves. 

Then  he  went  into  camp  right  thel’e  on  the  prairie,  and 
after  they  had  rested  a  while  he  picked  out  t^vo  of  those  who 
had  been  provided  ivith  horses  and  sent  them  out  scouting  to 
find  the  escaped  captiA'cs. 

These  Avere  the  two  ivho  located  the  camp  of  the  emigrants, 
and  when  they  came  back  and  reported  Crooked  Foot  was 
in  high  glee.  He  ordered  a  march  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
camp  of  the  palefaces  at  once. 

When  they  got  as  far  as  they  dared  to  go  he  halted  his 
band  and  gave  it  out  that  they  were  to  Avait  till  daylight  to 
make  the  attack. 

The  two  Avho  had  discovered  the  camp  Avere  appointed  to 
keep  a  AAmtch  on  the  same,  and  it  was  these  Hustling  Hal 
had  run  across  when  he  took  a  walk  around  the  camp. 

Crooked  Foot  thought  he  was  going  to  have  an  easy  thing 
of  it,  hut  he  did  not,  as  the  reader  knows. 

He  lost  several  men,  and  had  he  not  succeeded  in  an  un¬ 
expected  manner  in  carrying  off  the  fair  Avhite  maiden  lie 
would  have  felt  that  he  was  badly  beaten. 

The  fact  of  his  having  her  in  his  poAver  elated  him  so  that 
he  ttirgot  all  else  for  the  time  being,  and  his  one  desire  Avas 
to  get  her  to  his  village. 

Expecting  that  the  Avhites  Avonld  folloAv  them  up,  ho,  as 
Young  Wild  West  had  prophesied,  made  for  tlie  nearest  tim¬ 
ber,  so  he  would  be  able  to  withstand  tlioir  attnok. 

If  the  I'ed  fiends  had  been  snjiplled  Avith  liorses  it  would 
have  lieen  different. 

They  Avonld  have  made  for  their  village*  Avithoul  delay. 

('rooked  I’oot  had  seen  Young  \\’ild  West  Avlion  lie  SAAmopeal 
down  on  them  as  Ik*  Avas  riding  off  with  tin*  captive  maiden, 
and  he  wonden*d  greatly  Avlioi'e  tin*  young  iialel'jire  brave  avIiu 
had  so  neatly  outAvitted  him  liad  got  his  iirearms. 
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l*.Mt  Ilf'  (Mfl  not  want  to  not  oloso  to  him,  and  ho  anooeoded 
In  nottlnn  out  of  harm’s  way  boforo  ho  was  seen  by  tlie  uew 
arrivals. 

lie  know  that  they  would  not  ho  apt  to  risk  a  shot  at  him 

hlh'  ho  had  the  holjilf'ss  on  tlie  liorso  with  him. 

Tho  plaoo  ho  was  making  for  was  not  in  the  direction  of 
thf‘  Indian  village,  but  ho  Avas  acquainted  AA’ith  the  territory, 
ail'!  ho  wa.s  awaro  of  tho  fact  that  the  stroani  which  had  Its 
head  at  tlio  vlllanc  passed  oloso  to  tho  timber. 

Ilf'  wa.s  a  wilv  redskin.  Crooked  Font,  and  he  thought  If 
he  oould  dispatch  one  of  his  bravos  to  the  village  and  get  a 
canoe  to  come  down  the  river  ho  would  be  able  to  get  the 
girl  to  his  tepee  wlthotit  the  Avhltos  knowing  it. 

^Vhile  ho  was  making  the  .iourney  by  w’ater  his  braves 
could  hold  off  the  whites  until  they  got  tired  of  trying  to  dis- 
lodeo  them  from  tho  timber  and  lose  a  lot  of  men. 

This  was  a  very  nice  seneme,  and  Crooked  Foot  thought  It 
would  certainly  work. 

lie  was  much  relieved  when  he  found  that  the  party  of  a 
dozen  whites  did  not  follow  them  far. 

The  red  scoundrel  was  the  first  of  the  band  to  reach  the 
timber. 

He  had  the  helpless  form  of  Lena  Merril  on  the  horse  with 
him.  and  as  the  girl  was  wrapped  tightly  In  a  blanket,  she 
could  not  have  made  much  of  a  struggle  if  she  had  not 
fainted  after  giving  a  scream  for  help  when  she  Avas  first 
seized. 

The  girl  did  not  return  to  consciousness  till  the  chief  dis¬ 
mounted  and  allowed  her  to  drop  gently  to  the  ground. 

’I'hen  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  the  first  thing  they  rested 
upon  was  the  ugly  painted  visage  of  Crooked  ICoot. 

“Paleface  maiden  no  be  afraid,”  grunted  the  redskin.  “Me 
no  hurt  her.” 

Lena  made  no  reply  to  this,  though  a  shudder  ran  through 
her. 

P.ut  she  was  doing  her  best  to  be  brave,  and  gradually  she 
nerved  herself  to  speak. 

“Let  me  go  back  to  m.y  people,”  she  cried.  “Why  did  .you 
bring  me  here?  If  you  have  a  heart  in  you,  please  let  me 
go  at  onco\” 

“Paleface  maiden  go  hack  to  her  people  by  and  by,”  lied 
the  cliief.  “She  no  go  now;  Crooked  Foot  no  hurt  her;  he 
like  her,  for  her  eyes  ,nre  like  the  sky  and  her  cheeks  are  like 
the  Avild  rose  that  .grows  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Crooked 
Foot  no  hurt  her!” 

A  feeling  of  horror  came  over  Lena  which  she  only  shook 
off  hy  a  desperate  effort. 

“If  you  do  not  let  me  go  you  Avill  surely  be  punished.”  she 
managed  to  articulate. 

“Me  no  afraid  of  paleface  men;  me  kill  all  who  come  after 
you.”  was  the  retort. 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  Indians  who  were  mounted 
came  up,  and  tho  chief  at  once  ordered  them  to  proceed  to 
the  side  of  the  timber  next  the  river  and  clear  a  place  for  a 
camp. 

Then  he  took  the  girl  by  the  arm  and  told  her  to  come  on. 

I’ccorning  desperate,  she  broke  aAvay  from  him  and  started 
to  run  away. 

But  it  was  a  vain  attempt,  for  she  Avas  cau.ght  by  one  of 
the  red  warriors  before  she  had  covered  a  do.zen  paces. 

Then,  iu  spite  of  lier  shrieks  and  protests,  she  Avas  dragged 
along  to  the  spot  selected  to  make  their  quarters  in  fur  the 
tinu?  being. 

It  was  an  adnilra.lih*  spot  where  the  Indians  camped. 

It  Avas  ill  a  little  holIoAV  that  Avas  about  on  a  hwel  with  tlie 
waur  in  the  rh'er,  Avith  a  ratiior  hi.gh  hank  hetAveen  it  and 
the  stream. 

Ti'.e  rest  of  tho  hollow  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  growth 
of  AvUloAV.s,  and  the  trees  nearest  tlie  edge  of  the  bank 
branched  out  over  the  AVfiter. 

Ii  Avould  take  a  fieree  ehavge.  Indeed,  to  drive  the  Sioux 
from  this  place,  and  tlie  cliief  smiled  lu  his  grim  fashion  as 
he  looked  around. 

t'n  a  little  elevation  near  by  there  wa.s  a  group  of  cedars, 
and  d’rooked  Foot  at  once  ordered  some  of  these  to  he* cut 
nii'I  a  iioAver  made  for  the  eaptive  maiden. 

1I<‘  had  an  Idea  tliat  lie  wouUl  pacif.A'  her  some  If  he  fixed 
n  place  Avhere  she  could  be  aAvay  from  the  e.vos  of  the 

brave-.. 

1  .d'i  was  soon  'lone,  mid  then  Lena  aa'iis  led  into  the  boAA'or 

I  a  guard  iilacid  over  her.  who  informed  her  tliat  if  slie 
111. A  •  a  move  t"  run  aAvay  she  would  be  killed. 

'Jlie  ru'xt  thing  the  'liief  did  Avas  to  pick  out  a  man  to 
Ke  1(0  to  tho  village  after  a  eaime.  >-o  the  eupti.-i'  inig’.it  he 
taken  there  hy  Avay  of  the  river. 


Ho  selected  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  crafty  of  the  band, 
and  he  Avas  soon  riding  awa.v  with  the  spe^*'!  of  th'*  'vlnd. 
folloAvlng  the  river  bank  clOHoly,  go  as  to  k»‘ep  iiiider  the 
coA’cr  of  the  trees  that  lined  Its  bank  for  fh«*  mo«t  part  of 
the  way. 

This  particular  brave  was  named  Dodging  Buck,  and  when 
he  set  out  on  his  mission  he  had  not  the  le.ast  Idea  that  he 
AA’ouId  fall  to  do  as  the  rhUf  Avanted  him  to  do,  an'l  thus 
gain  gre.at  favor,  and  possibly  be  promoted. 

But.  like  Ills  chief,  he  was  rot  aware  that  Young  Wild  W  p«t 
Ava.s  betAA'een  the  Indian  camp  and  the  village — not  much  ciotp 
than  a  mile  aAvay.  in  fact. 

Dodgin.g  Buck  had  not  fa5.rly  got  started  on  his  journey 
when  tho  sharp  command  to  halt  I'ang  out  from  the  bush<’s 
in  front  of  him. 

Then  Young  Wild  West  aixise  before  him  with  leveled  rifle. 

“Bedskin,  if  you  make  a  move,  or  open  your  mouth.  I  Avill 
send  you  to  the  happy  huntbig  grounds!”  the  hoy  exclaimed. 

“Ugh!"  grunted  the  Indiarg  showing  how  surprised  he  Ava«c 
“Paleface  heap  big  braA’e.  Dodging  Buck  do  as  he  say.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  you  had  bei::ter.”  and  the  next  instant  Uhey- 
enne  Charlie  appeared  on  the  scene  and  quickly  relieved  the 
brave  of  his  weapons. 

“Now  git  doAATi  off  the  hoi-se,”  said  the  scout,  taking  him 
by  the  arm. 

Down  came  Dodging  Buck  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

He  was  no  longer  the  braA-e,  crafty  Indian  bent  on  pleas¬ 
ing  his  chief,  but  a  humble  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
hated  palefaces. 

Our  friends  had  been  keeping  a  good  watch  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  timber  strip,  and  they  had  seen  the  Indian  com¬ 
ing  more  than  a  minute  befo’i.'e  he  got  there. 

Wild  took  charge  of  the  horse  and  Charlie  conducted  the 
captive  to  the  camp. 

A  faint  cheer  went  up  froan  the  men  as  the.v  saw  this. 

“Tie  him  to  a  tree.”  obserA"t;d  Wild.  “We  must  learn  Avbcre 
he  was  going  and  what  his  mission  AAas,  even  if  avo  have  to 
torture  him  to  learn  it.  I  av*'!!  shoAv  him  that  I  knoAv  how  to 
make  a  redskin  tell  the  trulJi.” 

At  this  juncture  .Toe  Merril  I’an  up  to  Dodging  Buck. 

“MTiat  has  become  of  m.v  sister,  you  coppcr-fa'  od  Iieatbon?” 

The  Indian  made  no  reply,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Young 
Wild  West,  Avhom  he  recognized  as  tlie  leader  of  tlie  men. 

“Tell  me  AATiere  the  Avhite  .girl  is.  1  sn.vl”  cried  the  boy  in 
a  rage.  “Tell  me.  or  I  Avill  kill  you!” 

“Wait  a  Avbile,"  spoke  up  ild.  “I  will  see  Avh;it  I  can  do 
Avith  him.  Tie  him  to  that  tree,  Charlie.” 

The  scout  w.as  promptly  ;'jssiste<l  by  .Tim  Dart,  and  flu*  pris¬ 
oner  Avas  soon  bound  to  n  tree  in  a  helpless  condition. 

“Now,  then,  are  you  .going  to  .stieak  the  truth  and  ausAver 
our  questions?”  Wild  asked,  lixin.g  his  gaze  on  the  Indian. 

A  sullen  shake  of  the  head  in  tlie  iie.gative  Avas  the  only 
repl.y. 

“All  right.  I  will  give  you  a  taste  of  the  medicine  you 
enjoy  so  much  in  dealing  out,"  and  stepping  back  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  ten  paces  of  the  iree,  Wild  droAv  Ids  knife 
from  his  belt. 

Then  as  (piick  as  a  flash  he  hurled  it  in  Avhat  seemed  to 
be  a  straight  line  for  the  prisoner's  head. 

With  a  sharp  clink  the  blade  embeAhled  itself  in  the  tree 
less  than  an  inch  above  his  scalp,  cutiing  aAvav  a  tuft  of 
feather  as  it  struck. 


iir  vim 
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1  luuig  11(1  \\  esc  AA’as  camiiy  smiling  ..v 
[reaching  over,  he  took  CQie.A'cune  Chaiiie’s  knife. 

With  the  point  of  the  blade  in  his  fiugeis.  he 
Ids  hand;  then  Avith.  a  quick  movement  he  sent 
knife  flyiug.  through  the  iiir. 

Tills  one  .grazed  the  reoskin’s  left  ear.  drawiiug  a  tinv  dr< 
of  blood  an'l  stuck  in  the  tree,  quivering  like  a  stricken  bir 

But  our  hero  AVas  not  throu.gli  yet. 

He  took  Jim  Darf.s  knife  next,  and  then  tliat»  too  aa- 
hurled  at  the  tree. 

It  stuck  in  the  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indian's  hca 
an  inch  from  his  ear. 

He  Avas  iioAv  fixed  so  lie  could  not  move  his  head  from  or 
side  to  tlie  other  Avltlioui  running  the  risk  of  cutting  himse’ 
but  the  expressidu  on  tlu'  redmau's  fare  was  one  of  s* 
indifference. 

“Didn't  1  hear  you  call  .vourstdf  Dodging  Buck?”  Wild  n, 
asked,  ns  he  stcpiied  up  to  his  vletim. 

“Yes.  me  Dodging  Hock.”  Avas  the  reply. 

“Well,  you  see  hoAv  steiigiu  I  can  tliviiw  a  knif.';  an*  ve 
going  to  ansAver  my  qm  s*  ions?" 

“Dmiuing  Kink  s:i.\  ingldng;  iKilefacc  biave  go  on  .luti  k. 
blni.  Avas  the  reply. 
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“My!*  exoUinieil  to  .Tim:  “tho  follow  I'ortaiuly  lias 

a  lot  vt  nervo," 

way  with  most  of  them."  wn'«  the  retort.  “But 
wu,i  will  briiic  him  to  terms,  see  if  he  don’t." 

It  was  n'ain  that  the  Indian  was  not  afraid  to  die.  for  the 
hH>k  in  his  eyes  wa.^  mnijtht  but  detiauce  as  he  looked  around 
at  his  captors. 

“cTo  on  and  kill  Dodging  Buck;  he  no  sav  nothing,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

But  our  hero  knew  an  Indian’s  weakness. 

“Who  has  got  a  powder-horn  in  the  party’?”  he  asked  as  he 
looked  around. 

Two  of  the  emigrants  had  muzzle-loading  rifles,  and  thev 
both  stepped  forward. 

W  lid  took  the  old-fa,shioned  cow-horn  from  one  of  them, 
and,  removing  the  stopper  in  the  eud,  poured  out  a  quantity 
of  powder  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  right  in  front  of  the  cap¬ 
tive. 

“It  is  pretty  full,  I  see.”  he  observed.  “There  must  be 
over  half  a  pound  in  it.  That  would  be  enough  to  blow  half 
a  dozen  redskins  into  eternity.  You  don’t  mind  if  you  never 
see  this  horn  again,  do  you?” 

“No.”  replied  the  man  who  had  handed  it  to  him.  “I  don’t 
care  what  becomes  of  it.  so  long  as  you  can  gain  your  point, 
and  even  if  you  don’t,  it  makes  no  difference.” 

“lam  glad  of  that.”  averred  Wild,  “for  I  am  going  to  blow 
Dodging  Buck  into  forty  thousand  pieces,  unless  he  tells  me 
what  I  want  to  know.” 

There  was  just  the  vestige  of  a  look  of  uneasiness  that 
crossed  the  Indian’s  face  at  this  remark,  and  though  he  did 
not  appear  to  notice  it.  our  hero  did,  just  the  same. 

Without  another  word,  ho  proceeded  to  scrape  together  some 
dry  leaves,  and  when  he  had  got  enough  he  placed  them  iu 
a  heap  at  the  captive’s  feet. 

Then  he  placed  the  powder-horn  on  top  of  the  pile  and  "drew 
a  match  from  his  pocket. 

In  an  indifferent  way  he  scratched  the  match,  and  as  it 
blaze<l  up  he  bent  over  and  lighted  the  leaves  within  three 
tcet  of  the  powder-horn. 

Then  he  motioned  all  hands  back  out  of  the  way,  and  some 
of  them  thinking  he  really  was  going  to  send  the  captive  red- 
man  to*  a  horrible  death,  actually  ran.  s 

“Are  .vou  going  to  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know.  Dodging 
Buck?"  Wild  asked,  looking  the  Indian  straight  in  the  eyes. 

The  brave  shot  a  glance  at  the  burning  leaves,  and  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  blaze  was  rapidly  creeping  toward  the  powder- 
horn.  answered : 

“Yes,  me  tell  paleface  what  he  want  to  know.” 

The  words  were  scarcelj*  out  of  his  mouth'  when  our  hero 
kicked  aside  the  burning  leaves  and  stamped  them  out. 

“Now,  then,  tell  me  where  you  were  going  when  we  caught 
you  a  few  minutes  ago,”  he  resumed. 

“Me  go  home  to  village.”  was  the  rather  dogged  rejoinder. 

“What  was  you  going  there  for?” 

Ttw'  Indian  hesitated. 

Wild  drew  another  match  from  his  pocket  and  was  about  to 
light  it,  when  he  said: 

“Me  go  to  get  canoe  for  Crooked  Foot.” 

“Ah!  You  are  sure  you  are  telling  the  truth?” 

“Yes;  me  tell  paleface  the  truth.”  , 

“You  was  going  to  get  the  canoe  and  bring  it  down  the 
river,  so  Crooked  Foot  could  take  the  white  maiden  away 
and  get  her  to  the  village  without  the  palefaces  knowing  it,  I 
suppose?” 

There  was  no  answer  to  this,  and  then  Wild  lighted  the 
match  and  bent  over  as  though  he  was  going  to  light  the 
leaves  again. 

“Yes,”  exclaimed  Dodging  Buck,  who  seemed  to  have  an 
awful  horror  of  being  blown  into  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds 
by  the  horn  of  powder. 

“Ah,  that  will  do,  then,” 

The  young  prince  of  the  saddle  picked  up  the  powder-horn 
and  tossed  It  to  its  owner. 

Then  he  took  the  knives  from  the  tree  and,  placing  his  own 
Id  his  belt,  gave  Jim  and  Charlie  theirs. 

“Now  I  know  their  game,”  he  remarked,  as  he  turned  to  his 
companion.  “Well,  I  guess  we  will  save  the  girl,  and  It  won’t 
be  so  very  long  before  she  will  be  back  among  her  friends. 
Jjm,  you  Just  ride  over  to  the  wagon  train,  and  be  careful  that 
you  do  not  let  any  of  Crooked  Foot’s  band  see  you  when  you 
go.  W'hen  you  get  there,  Just  get  the  train  in  motion  without 
any  delay.  Ketch  them  along  so  they  will  pass  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  timber  strip  where  the  Sioux  are  hiding.  Wo  will 
Co  the  reet.” 


“All  right,"  e.vclaimed  Jim,  without  a^'king  a  single  ques¬ 
tion. 

He  was  sure  that  Wild  knew  just  what  lie  was  doing,  and 
he  understood  perfectly  what  \va.s  required  of  him. 

Dodging  Buck  showed  signs  of  being  much  relieved  when 
the  knives  were  removed. 

But  he  said  nothing  to  indicate  such  a  feeling. 

That  was  the  nature  of  liis  race. 

Jim  at  once  got  ready  to  go  on  his  musslon  to  the  wagon 
train. 

“I  guess  I  will  rig  up  in  imitation  of  Dodging  Buck,”  he  said. 
“Then,  if  I  am  seen  by  any  of  the  Indians,  they  will  not  know 
but  that  I  am  he.” 

“A  good  idea!”  retorted  Wild.  “You  can  do  that  easily 
enough,  since  we  have  the  fixings  Char  tie  and  I  wore  last 
night.” 

Dart  went  right  at  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  rigged 
out  after  the  fashion  of  an  Indian  buck. 

Then  he  mounted  the  horse  the  captive  had  .been  riding 
when  he  was  caught,  and  set  out. 

“I  will  change  the  rig  when  I  get  pretty  close  to  the  camp,” 
he  said. 

As  soon  as  Jim  was  out  of  sight  Joe  Merril  came  up  to  Wild 
and  asked  him  v/hat  he  wms  going  to  do  with  Dodging  Buck. 

“We  will  have  to  keep  him  a  prisoner^”  was  the  reply, 

“And  take  him  to  the  nearest  fort?” 

“No;  we  will  take  him  right  on  to  Steuben,  after  your  sister 
is  rescued.” 

“What  will  become  of  him  when  he  gets  there?” 

“Oh,  he  will  be  held  until  some  sorb  of  peace  terms  are  ar¬ 
ranged  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Goverronent  men.” 

“Then  he  won’t  be  killed?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  he  ought  to  be.” 

“Well,  perhaps  he  had;  but  I  will  not  be  the  one  to  do  it. 

I  never  dropped  an  Indian  or  bad  white  m;an  in  my  life  unless 
there  was  an  extreme  necessity  for  it.  This  fellow  here  has 
given  us  the  information  we  wmnted,  and  now,  as  it  would  not 
be  policy  to  let  him  go,  we  have  got  to  keep  him.” 

Dodging  Buck  could  speak  and  understand  English  very 
well,  and  a  look  of  hate  showed  from  his  eyes  as  he  glared 
at  young  Joe  Merril. 

It  v/as  evident  that  he  meant  to  kill  hi^n  if  he  ever  got  the 
chance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

JIM  DART  snows  WHAT  HE  IS  MADE  OF.  , 

Jim  Dart  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  away  without  being 
seen  by  the  Indians  who  were  hiding  in  the  belt  of  timber. 

He  rather  liked  the  idea  of  passing  as  an  Indian,  but,  though 
he  was  not  aw'are  of  it,  his  precaution  vras  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary. 

The  Indians  were  keeping  a  sharp  watch  in  the  direction 
the  wagon  train  lay,  and  they  never  thought  of  looking  the 
wmy  Jim  wms  going. 

And  even  if  they  had,  they  would  not  have  seen  him,  as  it 
would  have  taken  a  field-glass  to  pick  liim  out  at  that  dis¬ 
tance. 

Dart  rode  on  until  he  got  within  a  mile  of  the  camp  of  the 
emigrants. 

Then  he  removed  his  Indian  disguise  and  rode  leisurely 
toward  the  camp. 

Fearing  that  some  of  the  men  might  take  a  notion  to  shoot 
at  him,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  waved  it. 

That  he  was  being  watched  was  more  Hian  evident,  for  the 
signal  was  answered  almost  immediately  from  the  camp. 

Jim  now  put  his  horse  at  a  gallop  and  rode  on. 

He  was  greeted  by  Punch  Jollne,  the  guide,  who  seemed  to 
bo  rather  anxious. 

“How  have  yer  made  out?”  he  asked.  “Any  news  of  thor 
gal  yet?” 

“Yes;  she  is  safe,  and  will  be  back  heve  before  nightfall,” 
Dart  answered. 

He  was  not  so  sure  of  this,  but  be  look  the  risk  of  saying 
it  to  encourage  the  anxious  ones  in  the  camp. 

Dan  Merril  and  his  w'ife  were  standinfj;  close  by  when  he 
said  this,  and  their  faces  brightened  as  if  by  magic. 

Then  Jim  told  them  just  how  matters  stood,  after  first  ex¬ 
plaining  where  the  Indians  were  located  and  w'hat  they  had 
learned  from  Dodging  Buck,  the  Indian. 

“It  is  the  desire  of  Young  Wild  West,”  he  said  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  “that  you  get  ready  and  follow  me  ait  once.  He  sent  me 
kere  to  tell  you  this,  and  did  not  ask  hire  why,  because  1  am 
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certain  that  he  knows  just  what  he  Is  doing.  How  are  the 
Wounded?” 

“Oh,  they  are  gittin’  along  all  right.  There's  no  one  laid 
up.  We  lost  three  men.  though." 

At  this  juncture  Hustling  Hal  walked  up  to  Jim. 

He  had  a  baaidage  around  his  head,  but  was  able  to  be 
around.  "What  about  Lena?”  he  asked. 

The  boy  quickly  explained  matters  to  him. 

"Good!"  he  exclaimed.  "We  will  start  at  once.  I  have  the 
greatest  of  faith  in  what  Young  Wild  West  says,  and  as  I  am 
now  able  to  put  up  a  fight  again,  we  can’t  get  there  too  soon.” 

The  emigrants  now  began  to  hustle  about  in  their  prepara¬ 
tions  to  move,  and  while  the  women  folks  were  stowing  the 
cooking  utensils  in  the  wagons  the  men  saw  to  it  that  their 
firearms  were  in  good  order. 

Jim  was  not  sure  what  Wild’s  idea  was.  but  he  had  an  idea 
that  the  train  was  to  be  led  past  the  timber  strip  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  the  Indians  to  make  an  attack  on  it.  Then 
Wild  would  swmcp  down  upon  the  camp  and  rescue  the  cap¬ 
tive  girl. 

That  was  the  way  Wild’s  chum  figured  it  out,  and  he  was  ex¬ 
actly  right  in  his  figuring,  too. 

In  a  little  while  the  oxen  were  hitched  to  the  wagons. 

Then,  at  the  word  from  the  old  guide,  the  teamsters  cracked 
their  whips,  and  the  train  got  in  motion. 

Hustling  Hal  had  so  far  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
Plow  he  had  received  on  the  head  that  he  rode  his  horse 
at  the  side  of  Jim. 

He  was  so  anxious  about  the  fate  of  his  sweetheart  that 
he  made  the  boy  tell  him  again  what  had  been  gleaned  from 
Dodging  Buck. 

"You  think  they  have  not  harmed  her,  then?”  he  asked, 

"I  certainly  do.  Redskins  seldom  harm  a  hair  in  the  head 
of  their  female  (captives  till  they  get  them  to  their  village,” 
Jim  replied.  “You  may  depend  upon  it  that,  beyond  being 
badly  frightened,  she  is  all  right.” 

“I  hope  so,”  averred  the  young  guide  fervently. 

Dart  had  laid  out  the  course  they  were  to  take,  and  they 
were  now  proceeding  in  a  direction  that  would  take  them 
right  past  the  timber  strip,  within  half  a  mile  of  it. 

But  it  was  tedious  work,  for  the  oxen  could  not  be  made  to 
move  very  fast. 

But  gradually  they  neared  the  place,  and  soon  the  timber 
was  in  plain  sight. 

“I  don’t  know  just  exactly  what  will  happen,”  said  Jim  to 
Punch  Joline.  “But  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  every¬ 
body  to  be  ready  for  an  attack  from  the  Indians.” 

“That’s  jest  my  opinion  exactly,”  was  the  retort.  “Boys, 
keep  vour  eyes  peeled  now!” 

“Plight  you  are!”  came  the  response  from  the  men. 

“An’  tell  ther  wimmen  folks  to  pile  up  some  stuff  on  ther 
sides  of  ther  wagons  next  to  ther  timber,  an’  lay  low,  so  a 
stray  bullet  can’t  find  'em.” 

This  order  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  women,  and 
they  lost  no  time  in  obeying. 

A  great  many  of  the  emigrants  could  not  see  the  w'isdom  of 
going  so  close  to  the  spot  where  the  Sioux  were  supposed 
to  be. 

They  had  enough  of  them  that  morning,  and  they  wanted  to 
get  as  far  away  from  them  as  possible. 

It  was  possible  that  outside  of  Lena  Merril’s  parents  and 
her  lover,  they  all  thought  that  way. 

But  none  of  them  wanted  to  go  on  and  leave  the  fair  young 
girl  to  her  fate,  for  all  that. 

On  plodded  the  oxen  and  nearer  became  the  timber. 

In  fifteen  minutes  more  they  would  be  nearly  opposite  to 
the  spot  where  the  Sioux  were  camped  on  the  bank  of  the 
river. 

The  sight  of  the  wagon  train  passing  so  close  to  them  would^ 
surely  tempt  the  red  demons  to  attack  it,  Jim  thought. 

And  he  was  anxious  to  see  them  do  it. 

A  few  minutes  later  his  desire  was  gratified,  for  before  the 
wagon  train  was  opposite  the  place  where  the  Indian  camp 
w'as  situated  a  score  or  more  of  forms  could  be  seen  sneaking 
from  the  cover  of  the  trees  and  making  for  the  open  prairie, 
evidently  w'ith  the  purpose  of  heading  off  the  train. 

“They  are  coming!”  said  Hustling  Hal,  as  he  cocked  his 
rifle. 

"Yes.”  answered  Jim,  a  grim  smile  playing  about  his  mouth, 
"I  guess  we  had  better  begin  to  pick  them  off.”  i 

His  rifle  went  to  his  shoulder  as  he  spoke,  and  the  next  j 
instant  a  sharp  report  rang  out.  I 

One  of  the  nearest  Indians  leaped  high  in  the  air  and  dropped  \ 
to  rise  no  more. 

This  had  no  soonei  happened  when  the  rest  of  the  sneaking 
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forms  arose  and  rushtd  straight  for  the  train,  yelling  Ilk**  so 
many  fiends  as  they  came. 

Then  the  sturdy  men  oi  the  train  began  to  pick  them  off  one 
by  one. 

“Don’t  miss  a  shot,”  cautioned  Punch  Joline;  and  they  did 
their  best  not  to. 

Crack — crack — crack ! 

Both  Indians  and  whites  were  firing  now,  and  the  second 
edition  of  the  day's  fighting  was  on  in  earnest. 

More  of  the  Sioux  were  rushing  from  the  woods  now. 

It  was  evidently  their  intention  to  engage  them  in  the  open 
for  a  time,  and  then  lead  them  to  the  timber,  where  they 
could  mow  them  down  from  behind  the  trees. 

But  Jim  Dart  did  not  propose  that  any  such  thing  should 
happen. 

Young  Wild  West  had  told  him  to  lead  the  emigrants  past 
the  timber,  and  he  was  going  to  do  it,  if  they  would  obey 
him. 

When  half  a  dozen  of  the  Indians  had  dropped  from  their 
bullets.  Hustling  Hal  wanted  to  lead  a  charge  upon  them. 

“Stay  right  where  you  are!"  cried  Jim.  “Make  them  come 
to  us,  if  they  want  to  fight  so  badly.  If  we  charge  them  we  are 
bound  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  Let  me  carry  out  the  plan  of 
Young  Wild  West.” 

That  settled  it. 

Not  another  word  was  said  about  making  a  charge. 

The  attacking  Indians  were  now  lying  low  in  the  prairie 
grass,  and  it  was  hard  to  see  them. 

But  Jim  knew  they  would  not  come  too  close,  unless  they 
got  too  reckless. 

As  yet  no  one  in  the  train  had  been  hit. 

Under  the  boy’s  skilful  tactics  they  were  getting  along 
nicely. 

There  were  now  probably  fifty  of  the  Sioux  outside  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  and  they  were  doing  their  best  to  creep  closer, 
so  they  could  do  more  damage. 

But  every  now'  and  then  a  bullet  from  the  brave  band  of 
prairie  pilgrims  would  find  a  mark,  and  the  death-cry  of  a 
bold  warrior  would  ring  out. 

“If  they  keep  on  a  little  longer  in  this  way  there  w'on’t  be 
a  great  many  of  them  left,”  said  Jim. 

“They  are  so  anxious  to  git  hold  of  ther  oxen  an’  horses 
that  they  can’t  keep  aw'ay  from  us,  I  guess,”  retorted* the  old 
guide. 

He  was  right  in  this,  for  suddenly  the  red  demons  grew'  des¬ 
perate,  and  made  a  dash  for  them. 

“Lay  it  onto  them  thick!”  cried  Jim  Dart. 

The  rifles  sounded  now'  in  a  roar,  and  though  many  of  the 
Indians  dropped,  the  rest  came  right  on. 

They  kept  shooting  as  they  came,  too,  and  suddenly  one  of 
the  oxen  and  a  horse  fell. 

Yells  of  triumph  came  from  the  copper-hued  horde  as  they 
saw  the  ox  go  down. 

There  was  a  whole  lot  of  fresh  meat  for  them,  they  no  doubt 
thought. 

But  as  desperate  as  their  charge  was,  they  could  not  reach 
the  wagon  train. 

They  realized  this  a  little  too  late,  for  w'hen  they  did  beat  a 
retreat,  nearly  half  of  their  number  were  left  dead  and  dying 
on  the  plain. 

Just  as  they  started  for  the  cover  of  the  trees  again  the 
sounds  of  rapid  firing  could  be  heard  from  the  other  side  of 
the  timber  strip. 

“Hurrah!”  cried  Jim  Dart,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air.  “Wild 
has  attacked  the  camp  from  the  other  side.” 

The  victorious  men  of  the  wagon  train  joined  him  in  a 
hearty  cheer. 

They  were  elated  at  having  beaten  the  Sioux  off  with  such 
telling  effect,  and  they  felt  like  rushing  right  on  and  anni¬ 
hilating  them  on  the  spot. 

But  Jim  restrained  them. 

“We  will  pass  right  on.  as  I  was  told  to  do."  he  said. 
“Leave  the  ox  and  horse  lie  where  they  fell  and  keep  right 
ahead." 

This  was  done,  as  had  been  everything  else  he  ordered. 

But  they  had  not  gone  far  when  Jim  noticed  that  the  firing 
was  on  the  increase  in  the  woods. 

“1  wonder  if  they  need  any  help  there?”  he  thought.  “Thert* 
are  only  eleven  of  them  against  the  whole  gang  of  redskins.'” 

After  a  moment’s  thought  he  called  a  halt  again. 

“I  think  we  had  better  charge  them  fellows  and  civo  them 
a  few  shots  from  the  rear,"  he  said  to  the  old  guide,  “Our 
friends  are  having  It  hot  and  heavy  with  them  ever  on  the 
other  side." 

“I  m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  was  the  retort.  “Oamt  om  ■ 
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!foiu  to  give  ther  rt'ils  a  little  of  their  own  inecli- 

ciiif. 

about  a  dozen  mounted  men  in  the  partv,  and 
they  all  respoudeil  with  a  cheer. 

and  a  few  others  were  of  coursa  riding  in 
t<>  stay  and  watch  the  train. 

I V .°i  w Hustling  flal  riding  close 
^*^,***^,  “’  brave  men  started  for  the  retreating  Indians. 

C  rack — crack! 

Crack — crack — crack ! 

The  rifles  popped  away  irregularly,  and  the  Indians  who 

had  not  >et  reached  the  cover  of  the  trees  ran  like  frightened 
sheep. 

But  our  friends  knew  that  as  soon  as  they  got  to  cover  they 
would  begin  to  shoot. 

Jim  swerved  to  the  left  as  the  last  one  got  among  the  trees, 
and  the  band  of  whites  swung  around  to  meet  Young  Wild 
West  and  his  men. 

Greut^  confusion  prevailed  in  the  narrow  timber  laud  noun 

1  he  ir>:oux  w  ere  running  in  every  direction,  it  seemed,  and 
presently  one  of  them  dashed  out  in  front  of  Jim  Dart  and 
sought  to  escape  by  riding  over  the  prairie. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  a  horse. 

He  emptied  his  revolver  at  the  whites,  and  then  with  a  yell 
of  defiance,  hurled  the  weapon  toward  them. 

The  men  were  going  to  shoot  him  down,  but  Dart  checked 
them. 

“Leave  him  to  me,”  he  said.  “Keep  a  watch  on  the  wagons. 
I  hear  the  shouts  of  victory  from  Young  Wild  West's  men, 
BO  I’ll  run  this  fellow  dowm  and  make  a  prisoner  of  him!” 

Dart  liked  nothing  better  than  an  exciting  chase  after  a 
redskin. 

“Whcopee!”  he  shouted,  after  the  manner  of  the  cowboys, 
and  then  he  darted  after  the  Indian. 

There  was  less  than  a  hundred  yards  between  them  when 
the  race  began,  and  the  horse  Jim  was  riding  being  the  better 
of  the  two,  he  gained  rapidly. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  it  was  all  over,  and  then  Jim  Dart 
came  liding  back  with  his  prisoner's  hands  tied  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

COXCLUSIOX. 

Jim  Dart  had  not  been  gone  long  when  Young  Wild  West 
concluded  to  go  out  on  a  little  scout  and  find  out  how  the 
camp  of  the  Sioux  was  situated. 

He  no  sooner  decided  on  this  than  he  got  ready. 

“I  am  going  out  on  foot,”  he  said  to  Cheyenne  Charlie. 
“You  take  charge  till  I  come  back.” 

“All  right,"  replied  the  scout.  “How  long  are  you  goin’  to 
be  gene?”  . 

“Only  long  enough  to  get  to  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  of  the 
redskins  and  back.  If  I  find  out  just  where  they  have  got  the 
girl  captive  it  v.dll  be  all  the  better  for  us  when  the  time 
comes.” 

Wild  kept  close  to  the  river  bank  and  made  good  time  in 
going  t07<ard  the  place  where  ho  knew  the  Indians  were  lo¬ 
cated. 

The  tall  reeds  and  scraggy  willows  that  lined  the  bank  gave 
him  a  good  opportunity  to  get  along  without  being  seen. 

In  about  ten  minutes  he  w’as  close  enough  to  the  camp  to 
hear  the  jabber  of  the  red  men  as  they  conversed  in  their  own 
tongue. 

But  the  bushes  were  so  thick  at  that  point  that  he  could  not 
eee  Into  their  camp.  f 

He  mu.st  got  a  little  nearer. 

Ho  he  worked  his  way  around  to  the  right  with  the  stealth 
of  a  7  anther. 

Hr*  now  at  the  edge  of  the  hollow,  and  pushing  a  bunch 
of  T'  '  fu^ide  he  could  see  the  whole  camp. 

The  Ir,dian=!  were  sitting  and  standing  about  with  their 
weaiK.r;v,  r'ad>  for  instant  use. 

Tho^e  t, ho  posses=«od  rifles  had  them  in  their  hands. 

In  one  con'ier  of  the  hollov/  was  a  bunch  of  cedars  that  had 
’Tt/‘!y  fvt,  and  as  our  hero  notked  that  a  man  stood 
r. t  .  rn  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bunch,  he  at  once  came 
to  th*-  :r  !uaion  t’nat  thr-  eaptive  girl  wan  there. 

Hh  o  Id  not  be  Meen  anywhere  else,  so  that  must  be  the 
« 

¥»  .  *»?»  Wild  had  looked  for  the  space  of  a  couple  of  miuutes 
b«  a  nod  cf  tatiafactlori. 


“1  think  1  can  get  there  and  see  if  tlie  girl  is  really  there,” 
he  muttered  iindei-  his  breath.  “Jove!  I’ll  risk  it!”  •c 
The  next  minute  he  was  working  his  way  cautiously  around 
to  reach  a  point  that  was  directly  behind  the  rudely  con¬ 
structed  bower. 

He  was  dangerously  close  to  the  Indians  now — in  fact,  he 
was  inside  their  lines,  but  nothing  daunted,  he  kept  right  on. 

In  another  minute  Wild  was  within  a  dozen  feet  of  the  cut 
cedars,  and  then  as  he  paused  and  listened  he  could  hear 
some  one  sobbing. 

It  was  Lena  Merril, 

The  girl  had  been  holding  up  wonderfully,  and  though  she 
did  not  know  It,  her  mind  was  being  eased  a  trifle  by  the  fact 
of  the  flow  of  tears. 

"If  1  only  dared  to  risk  it,”  thought  our  hero,  “I  could  work 
my  way  right  inside  that  bower  without  the  redskin  on  guard 
knowing  it.  I  wonder  if  she  would  give  a  scream  If  I  were  to 
do  it." 

The  more  he  thought  about  it  the  more  he  felt  inclined  to 
try. 

He  felt  of  his  revolvers,  and  finding  tiiem  all  right,  starleil 
slowly  and  silently  for  the  cedars. 

He  was  going  to  take  the  risk.  ^ 

The  Indian  who  had  been  assigned  to  watch  the  girl  was 
on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  looking  the  other  way. 

He  could  hear  the  captive  sobbing  and  crying,  but  that  die* 
not  bother  him  in  the  least.  | 

No  sympathy  could  possibly  come  from  such  as  he.  | 

Young  Wild  West  had  now  reached  the  cedars.  t 

He  thrust  out  his  hand  and  gently  moved  one  of  theiii 
aside.  j 

Instantly  the  sobbing  ceased.  f 

The  girl  had  noticed  the  movement. 

A  sudden  thought  came  into  the  boy’s  head,  and  without  any 
hesitation  he  acted  upon  it. 

He  thrust  one  of  his  revolvers  through  the  opening,  handle 
foremost. 

He  could  not  see,  so  he  held  it  there  for  the  space- of  "a 
second.  ""i. 

Then  it  was  taken  from  his  hand.  . 

Thus  encouraged,  he  flattened  himself  upon  the  ground  and 
then  boldly  pushed  his  head  through, 

Lena  Merril  was  seated  on  the  ground  within  three  feet  of 
his  face,  and  when  she  saw'  him  a  smothered  cry  came  from 
her  lips.  • 

It  was  just  possible  thiat  she  thought  it  was  her  lover  who 
was  coming  to  her  rescue. 

As  she  had  never  seen  Young  Wild  West  before,  she  did 
not  really  know'  whether  he  was  a  friend  or  foe.  '■*  *' 

But  one  look  at  his  handsome,  manly  face  told  her  that 
he  was  her  friend.  ^ 

She  still  held  the  revolver  in  her  hand,  and  with  a  reassur¬ 
ing  nod,  Wild  crept  further  into  the  bower.  • 

Just  then  the  guard  gave  a  guttural  “Ugh!”  and  started 
around  the  bunch  of  cedars. 

Acting  on  the  first  impulse  that  came  to  him,  Wild  drew  his 
whole  body  inside  the  little  enclosure.  ' 

And  he  got  there  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  though  he  did 
not  know  exactly  how  close  he  came  to  being  discovered,  as 
he  could  not  .see.  *-  <:w 

He  w'as  now  in  a  critical  position — one  not  to  be  envied,  by 
any  means. 

If  the  chief  should  happen  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  pebp 
in  and  see  how  his  fair  captive  was  getting  on,  he  would  moat 
surely  be  lost. 

Of  course  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  such  an  event  he 
would  make  a  bold  attempt  to  get  away  with  the  girl,  but  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  be  successful. 

Finally,  as  he  heard  the  Indian  on  guard  walk  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  away,  Wild  said  in  a  very  low  whisper: 

“I  come  from  your  friends  in  the  wagon  train.  1  am  going 
to  save  you,  but  not  till  the  proper  time  comes.  1  left  your 
brother  less  than  a  mile  from  here.” 

“And  Hal  Hanby — where  is  he?”  came  the  reply,  in  the 
same  low  tone. 

Young  Wild  West  shook  his  head. 

“I  don’t  know  him,”  he  said.  “I  do  not  know  the  names 
of  the  men  belonging  to  the  train.” 

“He  is  my - ” 

The  girl  blushed  a  deep  crimson  and  said  no  more. 

“I  understand,”  Wild  nodded.  "I  guess  he  is  all  right. 
Your  friends  got  the  best  of  the  Indians,  you  know,  just  as 
you  were  seized  and  carried  off.  Myself  and  friends  arrived 
just  III  time  to  hurry  the  red  fiends  along  Just  a  littlo.” 

“I  am  so  glad  you  came.” 
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Lena  Merril  forgot  herself  and  spoke  aloud  in  a  joyous  tone 
when  she  said  this. 

Wild  knew  something  was  going  to  happen  then,  so  lie 
quickly  drew  his  knife  from  his  belt. 

Then  he  was  upon  his  feet  with  the  quickness  of  a  cat. 

The  ne::t  instant  the  bouglis  parted  and  the  guard  thrust  his 
head  in.  ’ 

Jlis  face  came  within  an  inch  of  Wild’s,  and  with  a  look  of 
surprise  he  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  out. 

But  already  our  hero’s  blade  was  descending,  and  what  would 
have  been  a  loud  note  of  warning  turned  out  to  be  only  a 
gurgle. 

•Tt  had  to  be  done,”  muttered  the  brave  boy  under  his 
breath.  ‘’There  is  one  less  to  fight  now.” 

The  body  of  the  Sioux  sank  to  the  ground  slowly,  and  as 
luck  would  have  it,  remained  in  a  sitting  posture  right  against 
the  tree  that  formed  the  main  support  for  the  cedar  boughs. 

The  cedars  had  been  moved  considerably  by  what  had  taken 
place,  and  our  hero  could  see  outside. 

He  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  saw  that  the  other 
Indians  had  not  been  attracted  by  the  killing  of  one  of  their 
number. 

Then  a  long  and  tedious  wait  followed. 

But  Young  Wild  West  was  patient,  being  used  to  such 
things. 

He  felt  that  he  dared  not  make  the  attempt  to  take  the  girl 
from  the  spot  just  yet. 

Alone  he  would  be  able  to  get  away  all  right. 

But  if  he  went  alone  he  was  afraid  she  would  grow  nervous 
and  become  unable  to  restrain  herself. 

No;  he  was  in  for  it  now,  and  he  meant  to  take  her  with 
him  w’hen  he  went. 

He  was  waiting  for  Jim  Dart  to  comm  along  with  the  wagon 
train. 

Even  if  the  Indians  did  not  attack  the  train,  they  wmuld 
be  attracted  by  it,  and  that  would  give  him  a  chance,  possibly, 
to  effect  the  rescue.  ' 

Just  as  Wild  was  thinking  it  was  about  time  for  the  train  to 
sho’rt;  up,  he  heard  a  confusion  In  the  camp. 

Peering  out,  ho  saw  about  half  of  the  redskins  leaving  the 
camp  and  making  their  way  cautiously  toward  the  open 
prairie. 

“Our  time  to  get  out  of  here  will  come  in  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes,”  he  whispered  to  the  girl.  “I  want  you  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  and  do  just  as  I  say  when  it  does  come.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  “I  shall  not  make  a  mistake, 
like  I  did  a  little  while  ago.  You  may  depend  on  me  to  do 
just  as  you  say.” 

The  firing  began  just  then,  and  as  it  continued  mmre  of  the 
Indians  left  the  camp. 

Those  that  remained  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  but 
none  of  them  were  pajdng  the  least  attetnion  to  the  bower  of 
Tedars,  with  the  stiffening  form  of  the  dead  sentinel  before  it. 

Crooked  Foot,  the  chief,  must  have  forgotten  his  fair  cap¬ 
tive,  for  he,  too,  left  the  camp  and  hastened  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  attack  on  the  wagons, 

“Now  is  our  time,”  whispered  Wild.  “Come  on!  Keep  low 
to  the  ground,  and  do  like  I  do  as  near  as  you  possibly  can.” 

The  girl  nodded  in  a  nervous  manner,  and  then,  as .  Wild 
crept  out  into  the  open  she  boldly  followed. 

They  had  just  emerged  when  suddenly  an  Indian  came  run¬ 
ning  that  way,  and  stumbled  over  the  daring  prince  of  the 
saddle. 

Young  Wild  West  strove  to  silence  him,  but  failed  to  reach 
him,  and  a  warning  cry  went  up  from  the  redman’s  lips. 

Crack! 

Wild  had  to  shoot  now,  and  he  started  right  in  at  it. 

The  Indian  dropped,  and  then  holding  fast  to  Lena  Merril’s 
hand,  he  dashed  in  the  direction  he  had  come  from  when  he 
set  out. 

The  escaping  pair  had  got  about  fifty  feet  when  who  should 
appear  before  them  but  Crooked  Foot  himself. 

He  had  just  thought  of  his  captive,  and  was  hastening  to 
the  bower  he  had  caused  to  be  made  for  her. 

When  he  saw  Young  Wild  West  leading  her  away  on  a  run, 
he  raised  the  heavy  revolver  he  had  in  his  hand  and  fired  a 
shot. 

But  luckily  for  Wild,  his  aim  was  bad,  and  the  bullet  went 
a  foot  to  the  right  of  him. 

He  was  about  to  fire  again,  when  a  shot  from  our  hero's 
revolver  laid  him  low. 

That  was  the  end  of  Crooked  Foot. 

But  the  two  were  not  out  of  danger  yet,  for  there  were 
Indians  all  around  them  now. 

Some  were  coming  and  some  were  going. 


T  OX  THE  TR.VTL. 


Wild  felt  sure  that  the  noise  cf  the  battle  would  bring  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie  to  the  spot  in  a  hurry;  but  would  tlmy  get  there 
in  time?  That  wms  the  question. 

On  he  dashed  '.vith  his  fair  charge,  shooting  right  and  left 
as  ho  went. 

The  Indians,  not  knowing  that  their  chief  was  dead,  did  not 
shoot  at  him,  for  fear  of  hitting  the  girl,  and  that  alone  kept 
the. brave  .boy  from  being  riddled. 

The  river  could  now  be  seen  from  between  the  trees  and 
in  ten  seconds  more  they  would  be  on  its  bank. 

Nearly  five  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  first  lot  of  In¬ 
dians  had  opened  fire  on  the  train,  and  if  Cheyenne  Charlie 
had  started,  he  ought  to  be  there  now'. 

And  he  was,  too,  for  as  Wild  and  Lena  dashed  out  upon 
the  river  bank  the  scout  and  his  men  put  in  an  appearance 
right  before  them. 

Then  a  fierce  conflict  ensued  betw’een  the  new  arrivals  and 
the  Sioux  in  the  camp. 

But  the  red  men  were  fighting  desperately  and  without  tact 
now. 

They  w'ere  attacked  from  both  sides  of  the  camp,  and  the 
hurried  shots  they  fired  v/ent  wild. 

In  a  little  while  it  w'as  all  over. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  come  from  the  train  with  Wild  got 
killed  and  another  was  v-cunded  slightly. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  joined  Jim  Dart  and  the  rest  of 
the  men. 

The  Indians  were  badly  routed,  and  some  of  them  were  tak¬ 
ing  to  the  river  in  their  mad  efforts  to  escape. 

“Let  them  go,”  said  Y’^oung  Wild  West.  “Those  who  get 
aw'ay  will  have  something  to  think  about  as  long  as  they  live. 
The  girl  has  been  saved,  and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted  now.” 

The  men  broke  into  a  cheer,  and  a  few'  minutes  later  the 
wagon  train  resumed  its  journey  to  Steuben, 

During  the  fight  that  morning  and  the  one  they  had  just 
finished,  the  emigrants  had  lost  five  good  men. 

There  were  several  wounded,  too,  but  it  could  not  be  helped. 

Hustling  Hal  v/as  overjoyed  at  the  safe  return  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart. 

When  he  had  listened  to  how  Young  Wild  West  had  saved 
her  he  could  not  thank  the  young  hero  enough. 

“Y'oUng  Wild  West,”  said  he,  the  tears  starting  into  his 
eyes,  “I  shall  never  forget  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  us. 
I  am  going  to  stop  in  Steuben  when  we  get  there,  and  some 
day  I  hope  to  marry  Lena  Merril.  When  the  wedding  comes 
off  I  w'ant  you  there  to  witness  it.  I  .want  all  your  friends 
there,  too.  We  were  going  to  wait  for  a  year,  but  after  what 
has  happened,  I  guess  I  can  hurry  it  along  a  little.  Will  you 
promise  me  to  come, to  the  wedding?” 

“Yes,  I  w'ill  promise,”  answered  Wild.  “I  ow'n  a  ranch  a 
few  miles  from  Steuben,  so  you  see  1  can  kill  two  birds  with 
cne  stone,  as  the  saying  goes.  I  can  come  to  your  wedding 
and  pay  a  visit  to  my  ranch  at  the  same  time.” 

Merril,  Lena’s  father,  had  been  listening  to  this  conversa¬ 
tion,  ami  he  now  said: 

“1  don’t  know  about  this  wedding  coming  off  under  a  year. 
Lena’s  mother  thinks  she  is  hardly  old  enough  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“See  here,  Mr.  Merril.”  said  Wild,  “will  you  take  a  little 
advice  from  me  in  regard  to  that?” 

“Yes;  I  certainly  will.” 

“Then  let  the  couple  suit  themselves.  Let  them  get  mar¬ 
ried  whenever  they  see  fit.  Tt  won’t  do  any  good  to  make 
them  wait,  and  it  may  make  them  go  and  get  the  knot  tied  on 
the  sly.  You  just  leave  it  to  them,  now,  and  1  will  wager  it 
will  all  come  out  right.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  laughing  rejoinder.  “I  will  do  as  you 
say.  Mr.  West.” 

There  is  but  little  more  to  add  to  this  story. 

The  wagon  train,  accompanied  by  Young  Wild  West  and  his 
partners,  reached  Steuben  without  further  mishap. 

Before  they  arrived  there,  however,  the  prisoner  Jim  had 
taken  was  let  go,  after  giving  his  promise  that  he  would  never 
commit  another  depredation,  or  raise  his  hand  against  a  whit® 
man. 

A  few  days  later  \oung  Wild  West  reached  Woston,  where 
some  money  due  Wal  Wisp  was  paid  him. 

Next  week's  issue  will  contain  “YOrNQ  WILD  WE:ST’3 
BARGAIN;  OR,  A  RED  MAN  WITH  A  WHITE  HEART.* 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


11.  Ti.  Iliolne,  a  rnnoher  living  near  Okaton,  S.  Dak.,  is 
the  o\M'.or  of  a  n»oster  vhich  evidentlv  aspire.^  to  become 
known  as  the  man  killing  rooster.  As  a  result  of  a 
spurring  from  the  rooster,  Ilichie  was  in  a  critical  condi¬ 
tion  ncentlv  from  blood  poisoning,  and  yet  feels  the 
effect^  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  bird.  Tlichie  was 
opening  the  door  of  his  hen  house  when  the  rooster  jumped 
upon  his  knee  and  spurred  him  twice. 


A  report  issued  by  Admiral  Thaon  di  Devel,  chief  of  the 
Italian  naval  staff,  shows  that  Austrian  wireless  messages 
are  intercepted  regularly  by  the  Italians,  says  a  special 
dispatch  from  Dome.  The  Italians  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  thi-  information,  w.liich  is  of  immense  military 
value,  bv  the  use  of  a  new  device  invented  by  (7Ugli('lmo 
iMarconi.  The  device  is  said  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Austrians  to  intercept  Italian  messages.  » 


or  threes  and  remain  hidden  for  a  day  or  two.  They  then 
return  with  their  pockets  full  of  nuggets  and  have  a  great 
time.  Others  go,t  away  in  their  tnrji,  but  come  back  event- 
nail  v,  also  with  gold,  hhie  mine  is  thus  kept  regularly 
working  by  shifts’ of  convicts.  The  latter  when  they  re¬ 
turn  to  the  settleincnt  are  regularly  sentenced  to  a  few 
days'  imprisonment  for  absenee  without  leave,  but  this 
is  a  low  price  to  pay  for  a  share  in  a  gold  mine.  Where 
the  latter  is  tlie  authorities  have  never  yet  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover. 


There  is  somewhere  among  the  wilds  of  D{)negnl, 
Ireland,  a  March  hare  carrying  about  with  him  llic  .sum 
of  •‘s2')  tied  in  a  wh.ite  handkerchief.  A  farmer's  daughter, 
going  home  after  shopping  with  t!ie  money  tied  in  licr 
handkerehief,  came  iijwn  a  hare  in  a  trap,  and  not  wishing 
to  lose  sncli  a  ])rize  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  tied  it 
around  tlie  hare'.'^  neck.  Wlicn  she  released  tlic  hare  from 
the  trap  the  lively  animal  escaped  rvith  the  handkerchief. 


Xinc  camps  have  been  opened  in  Canada  for  tlic  training 
of  men  for  oversea  service.  Each  is  })laeed  in  an  area  of 
from  three  liundred  acres  to  ten  miles  square,  and  the 
nine  are  spaced  acros.-:  the  3,000  miles  of  the  Dominion's 
breadth  at  almost  regular  intervals.  During  the  summer 
lOd.dOO  men  will  train  in  these  camps.  The  training  is 
to  be  cf  the  ino?t  practical  nature  and  the  work  made  to 
coiilorm  as  nearly  as  pos.hbic  to  actual  lighting  conditions 
in  Europe.  To  this  end  Canadian  officers  and  non-cora- 
mi.'-'sioned  officers  who  have  been  invalided  home  will  be 
sont  to  the  l^c^crai  camps  to  assist. 


Con.  Alexander  Bertram,  chairman  of  the  Shell  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Dominion  (.Toverninent  to  super¬ 
intend  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  addressing 
tlie  delegates  to  the  C  anadian  Manulacturcrs’  Association 
ree-ntly,  .-aid  that  orders  had  been  placed  in  Canada  by 
the  Briti.-h  Cjovcrnnient  for  h, 000, 000  shrapnel  shells.  AI- 
tbfcaght  at  tlie  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  only  one  .shell- 
making  plant  in  Canada,  wilii  a  capacity  ot  seventy-five 
»h.;i;.r  per  day,  there  ai'e  now  130  establislimenls  engaged 
in  tli»'  manufacture  of  shrajmcl,  and  within  a  short  time 
the  ’  utnu^  would  bo  between  40,000  and  .>0,000  shells  a 
d<i',  (cm.  Bci-rain  .“aid. 


Two  masked  robbers,  with  revolvers  drawn,  boarded  a 
Soutbern  Pacific  train  cn  route  from  San  Francisco  to 
Ens  Angelos  at  Cbatswortb,  Cal.,  at  midnight  the  other 
(lay,  roiibcd  pa.ssengers  of  •$.">05  and  escaped.  Men  and 
women  in  the  last  four  coaclics  of  the  train  wore  coin])ellcd 
to  give  up  their  money  and  jewelry.  After  collecting  their 
booty  llie  bandjts  ])n1]cd  the  signal  cord,  stopping  the 
train  at  TTewitt  and  fied.  Officials  said  they  believed  an 
accoin])]icc  Avas  waiting  near  the  station  Avith  an  antoino- 
bile.  Several  shots  wore  fired  at  ibe  robbers  as  they  SAvung 
fi'om  the  train,  and  tliey  returned  the  fire,  but  no  one  Avas 
hit. 


“Tliere  are  tAA'o  Avays  to  invite  Avar,”  said  President 
Artlmr  TAvining  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  on  June, 6. 
“One  is  to  make  too  much  preparation  and  the  other  to 
make  too  little.  T  believe  aa^o  are  going  A'ery  far  in  the 
direction  of  tlie  latter.  Personally,  I  am  heartily  in  faAmr 
of  preparedness.”  Dr.  F.  S.  Luther,  president  of  Trinity 
College,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  said  that  lie  was  thoroughly 
in  favor  of  the  most  complete  preparation.  “I  think  we 
should  have  a  powerful  army  and  an  equally  powerful 
navy,'-  he  said.  “"^Our  young  men  should  be  taught  at 
least  to  shoot  straight,  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
field,  to  speak  the  truth  and  to  fear  no  man.” 


in  FnuK'b  fluiana  seem  1o  be  in  Imk.  'riiov 
tf>  be  Avorking  a  gold  mine  on  tiicir  own  am 
-  '.t.  '1  Aeif  wnider.s  liaw  apparently  :-o  far  failed  to  dis- 
<  -r  Vhe-  have  uK'ee-^ fully  j)egg<'d  their  claim. 

'i .  i  i'  S  turn  e.  cajic  fnyin  tlie  scUlemeni  by  twos 


On  a  property  where  the  rabbit  shooting  was  strictly 
preserved,  upon  the  southern  coast  of  England,  a  boy  was 
caught  Avitli  tAvo  dead  rabbits  in  his  possession,  and  noth¬ 
ing  that  Avould  account  for  their  decease.  A  search  of  his 
pocket  revealed  notliing  but  tAvo  live  crabs  of  small  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  end  of  a  candle  and  a  box  of  matches.  Under 
promise  of  release  the  urchin  Avas  persuaded  to  disclose  his 
method  of  procedure.  First  he  selected  a  likely  burroAv, 
and  then  stripped  off  his  clothes,  putting  his  coat  over 
one  hole,  his  trousers  over  another,  and  his  sliirt  oA-er  the 
third.  He  lit  the  candle  end,  dropped  a  little  grease  upon 
tjie  crab's  back,  and  stuck  the  lighted  candle  thereon,  and 
then  put  the  crab  at  an  unoccupied  opening.  Strnight- 
uAvay  the  frightened  torchbearer  fied  sideways  into  the 
darkness  and  explored  tlie  innernio.st  depths;  while  the 
boy,  exp(!clant  a.v  a  terrier,  aAvaited  events  outside.  IT'es- 
eiitlv  a  rabbit  boiled  into  the  coat;  a,-*  it  did  so  that  hoy 
was  after  it  like  a  shot,  and  layy,  rabbit  and  coat  all  rolled 
OA'CJ'  together,  the  boy  rising  from  the  fray  with  the  rabbit 
in  his  clutches. 
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SINBAD  THE  SECOND 

- OR - 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  a  New  Monte  Cristo 


By  “PAWNEE  JACK” 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  YACHT  AVENGER — A  TERRIBLE  STORY. 

“Parbleu !  but  it's  the  Avenger's  boat !’’ 

‘h\nd  with  himself  on  board.” 

“Yes,  yes.” 

The  first  speaker,  Jacques  Dupree,  a  Frenchman, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  took  a  short  turn  along  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck  of  the  yacht,  and  then  came  back  and  leaned  over 
the  rail  with  a  very  dissatisfied  look  upon  his  face. 

His  companion.  Con  Cregan,  a  genuine  son  of  the  Em- 
efald  Isle,  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  continued  to  ga2e  at 
the  advancing  boat.  It  was  a  mere  white  speck  upon  the 
water-  still.  The  boat  was  white,  and  the  men  in  it  were 
all.  .dothed  in  garments  of  the  same  color. 

For  some  minutes  the  tAvo  men  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the'Tmall  craft  until  sAvift  roAAung  had  brought  it  near 
onougb  for  them  to  distinguish  the  people  it  contained. 

“Yes,  ’tis  the  masther,  sure  enough,”  said  Con  Cregan. 

The  Frenchman  grunted. 

■ ‘’“Jack,  my  hearty” — Con  ahA'nys  called  him  Jack — “it's 
yourself  that  don't  seem  glad  to  see  him  so  soon.” 

Jacques  Dupree  uttered  an  angry  exclamation. 

“Sacre  I  but  this  must  stop,  mon  ami ;  this  must  stop. 
AVe're  not  like  men  to  be  carried  all  over  the  Avorld  bv  a 
boy.*’ 

“Faith!  it's  yourself  betther  tell  him  so.'* 

“1  mean  to,  this  very  day,''  cried  the  Frenchman,  quite 
e.vcited  uoav.  “1  Avill  do  so.  Travel !  travel  !  travel !  all 
the  time-  travel!  no  rest.  .Jacques  Dupree  for  one  is  tired 
of  it." 

“Shure,  an'  ye  ain't  the  only  one.  There’s  more  on 
board  like  you,  Jack,  I’m  afther  thinking.  Count  me  for 
one.” 

“U’iiy.  do  you  not  say  so?'’ 

,  “Now  you've  got  me.  Faith,  an'  it's  meself'd  rather 
face  a  tiger  Avid  all  his  stripes  on  than  the  masther  Avlie;*) 
he's  in  a  rage.'’ 

“CoAvard  !  then  I  will !" 

“Look  here.  Jack.  coAvard's  a  trifle  strong,  ain't  it? 
Begorra,  avc  Avon't  quarrel  about  that,  though.  You  start 
the  music,  an’  faith  I'll  make  one  of  the  hand, 

Jvan - ” 

“I  A  an?  What  aliout  him?’ 

“He’ll  bft  with  us.'’ 


“Good!  If  tlie  order  to  sail  is  given  aa'c  Avill  go  straight 
to  the  cabin  and  demand  explanations.  Don't  fail  me.” 

“You  have  my  word.” 

The  boat  had  draAvn  up  alongside  the  Avenger  noAv,  and 
in  a  moment  an  actiAo,  athletic  figure  clothed  in  Avhite  had 
climbed  lightly  up  the  ladder  and  had  sjArung  on  the 
deck. 

He  gaA’e  an  eager  glance  around,  seeming  to  take  in 
everything  as  he  did  so,  and  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
Avith  Avhat  he  saAv,  for  a  pleased  look  showed  itself  on  his 
face. 

“You’a'c  got  up  steam;  good!  Weigh  anchor  at  once, 
for  AA'e  sail  immediately.” 

Then  Avithout  another  Avord  he  passed  rapidly  across  the 
deck  into  the  cabin,  Avhich  Avas  flush  Avith  it. 

“At  last !  at  last !”  he  cried,  and  flung  himself  doAA'n 
on  a  long,  low  sofa  richly  upholstered  in  crimson  velvet. 

Very  handsome  he  looked  in  his  Avhite  suit  and  yacht¬ 
ing  cap  of  the  same  color.  When  he  threAv  his  caj)  on  the 
table  you  could  see  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  hair, 
black  as  jet,  AA'hich  spread  itself  in  rebellious  curls  OA'cr  his 
high  forehead.  His  features  Avere  finely  chiseled.  shoAA'iug 
an  aqualine  nose,  clean-cut  mouth,  and  a  chin  denoting 
resolution  of  no  common  order. 

Ho  could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen,  yet  there 
Avore  times  Avh.cn  a  gray  look  of  care  came  over  his  face 
that  made  him  appear  to  be  a  man  of  mature  age.  . 

The  silence  on  deck  caused  him  to  look  toAvards  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  he  uttered  an  angry  exclamation 
as  he  did  so.  He  aauis  rushing  out  of  the  cabin  when 
three  figures  appeared  at  the  dooi’Avay.  They  Avere  Con 
Cregan,  Jacques  Dipiree,  and  the  Fussian,  Dan  Zuroff. 

“V  hat  does  this  mean  ?"  cried  the  young  man,  sternlv. 
“Who  dares  to  disoboA'  my  orders?” 

“It  means,”  ansAA'ered  the  Frenchman,  boldly,  “that  we 
Avish  to  talk  Avith  you,  captain.'’ 

“Stay.  Kama,”  said  the  .A'oung  man  in  a  kind  tone  to 
his  attendant,  Avho  that  instant  came  from  one  of  the 
berths  ranged  around  the  cabin.  “I  haAc  no  secrets  from 
vou." 

V- 

1  he  attendant  smibnl  and  Avalked  oAcr  to  his  master, 
standing  respectfully  liy  his  side.  He  aabs  of  about  the 
same  age,  of  a  conqdexion  slightly  dusky-colored,  but  with 
straight  and  ]ileasing  fcatAircs.  Evidently  ho  l>o]onged  to 
one  of  (he  islands  of  the  Snuthovu  sea>. 

“You  have  no  M'crots  from  Kama,"  M.id  the  Fnmoh- 
man,  someAvhat  scornfully,  “why  fixnn  us?'’ 


an 
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thatV  !T,"  put  in  Con  Croiran,  liastily,  finding 
’'--e  .;l  Iasi.  on  ?ior,  mastlior,  it's  liUo  this:  Jack, 

-1  Iv-^n  and  mo.  wo'vo  had  enough  kmuking  about, 
it  s  only  last  niglit  we  got  to  Sydney,  an',  hegorra, 
wi''n  again,  without  liaving  toime  to  git  the  salt  taste 
out  of  nir  mouths.” 

"y'T  the  whisky  m  there,  (^regan;  that's  more  like  it,” 
e  oannot  live  always  on  tlie  water  like  fishes,  "  said 
the  Freuehman.  "We  want  the  pleasures  of  society.  We 
want  rest.” 

"Rest,  tliat  is  it.  said  Ivan  ZurofF. 

1* or  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  voung  man  would  give 
rent  to  his  rage,  for  his  eyes  blazed  like  fire,  and  the  red 


blood  rushed  to  his  sunburnt  face.  He  ciiecked  himself, 
however,  and  spoke  very  quietly,  though  witli  biting  scoiti. 

”A\ hen  1  took  you  from  a  living  death  in  Siberia,”  he 
said,  addressing  Ivan,  “you  did  not  reproach  me,  though 
there  you  had  rest.” 

Ivan’s  head  fell  on  his  breast  in  a  shame-faced  way.  He 
said  nothing. 

“Toil  swam  aboard  my  yacht,  Con  Cregan.  at  Queens¬ 
town,  in  Ireland.  At  some  peril — ’twas  my  life  1  risked — 
I  saved  you  from  the  dungeons  where  the  British  put  Irish 
patriots.  Rest!  Yon  might  have  had  it  there.” 

“Ylasther,  masther,”  murmured  Con  Cregan. 

“You,  Jacques  Dupree,  were  sent  as  a  political  prisoner 
from  France  to  Xew  Caledonia.  I  knew  you  to  he  an 
honorable  man,  and  I  brought  you  away.  It  seems  1  was 
,  wrong.” 

“Pardon,  pardon,"’  exclaimed  Jacques  Dupree,  in  trem¬ 
bling  tones.  “We  are  all  wrong,  very  wrong.  Forgive  ns 
and  forget  our  words.  Come,  my  friends,  come.” 

“To.  stay!  Yon  are  not  altogetlier  wrong.  Yon  should 
have  had  more  confidence  in  me,  but  that  is  no  matter 
now.  I  feel  I  ought  to  trust  you  more  than  I  liave  done. 
Sit  down,  my  tale  is  a  long  one.  Be  seated,  my  friends, 
and  listen.” 

Side  by  side  on  the  sofa  the  three  men  sat  themselves, 
the  man.  or  rather  boy,  they  called  “master,”  standing 
facing  them,  with  Kama  clo.se  behind  him. 

“'Nearly  ten  I’ears  ago,”  began  the  young,  man,  “there 
was  an  American  family  in  Sydney  who  had  arrived  there 
to  sail  for  their  own  country.  Tlicre  was  the  father,  tlie 
mother,  two  boys,  ten  and  eight  years  old  respectively, 
and  a  girl  of  fourteen.  Remember,  gentlemen,  father, 
mother^  daughter,  two  .sons.” 

The  young  man  .seemed  anxious  to  impress  this  part  of 


the  narrative  on  liis  audience. 

“The  father,  though  o]dv  fortv,  v/as  wealtliv.  He  had 
been  very  fortunate  at  the  mines  at  Ballarat  first  and  in 
"'speculation  after.  So  he  went  back  to  his  own  country,  for 
which  he  longed,  and  so  that  his  children  might  he  brought 
"p  a-  vmmg  Americans  should  be.  He  sold  out  his  in- 
'  •  -tir.pnt-,  taking  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  in  gold,  the 
*  in  a  draft  drawn  on  a  San  Franci.sco  l)ank.  At  Syd- 
n  V  ’  had  a  friend  named  Saul  Dexter.  Mark  that  word, 


'r  <-  ■  emotion.a  seemed  to  overpower  liim  here, 

.'jJd  not  proee;  d  for  a  while.  The  three  men  were 
•  ;  If '/  v.  itli  !ir-'-;!tl:h’'S  interest  now. 

fe  :<('!  th'-  \onnLr  mail,  “was  eafilaiii  ami 

of  u  h^rk  called  tiie  Swift.-ure,  and  as  ho  wrote  say¬ 


ing  he  was  on  the  jioint  of  sailing  for  San  Franeiseo,  it 
was  decided  to  go  with  him.  It  is  always  so  pleasant  to' 
travel  with  friends.  One  week  out  a  terrible  scene  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“The  ship  was  wrecked!”  cried  the  Frenchman. 

“No,"’  continnerl  the  narrator.  “The  American  family 
were  seized  in  their  cabins — the  lust  of  gold  did  it — and 
carried  on  dock.” 

“Hurdcrod  ?” 

“Yon  shall  hear.  A  boat  was  alongside  the  Swiftsuro, 
tossing  on  the  angry  sea.  ‘Put  them  aboard!’  cried  Saul 
Dexter.  The  father  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and 
begged  for  mercy,  apjiealing  to  him  in  the  name  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  for  the  sake  of  old  friendship.  ‘Take  the  gold, 
take  it  all,’  cried  the  poor  man,  ‘but  spare  onr  lives.’  Sauli 
Dexter  laughed.  x\h !  it  is  a  laugh  that  rings  in  the  ears 
forever.  ‘Put  them  aboard,’  he  shouted,  savagely.  Again 
the  father  appealed  to  him.  ‘Be  satisfied  with  my  life, 
spare  my  wife  and  children.’  Saul  Dexter  laughed  again, 
and  turned  to  the  mate  who  was  speaking  to  him.  ‘Better 
knock  ’em  all  on  the  head,’  said  Dick  Quince,  the  mate, 
‘it’s  safer.’  ‘Safer !’  sneered  the  captain,  ‘why,  there’s  not  ' 
an  island  within  seven  hundred  miles,  and  that  boat  won’t 
live  an  hour.  Besides,  I  don’t  like  shedding  blood.  Hall 
ha!”’ 

Jacques  Dupree  sprang  to  his  feet  with  clenched  fists. 

“A  monster  1”  he  cried,  with  quivering  lips ;  “it  is  hor¬ 
rible,  horrible.” 

“The  party  was  put  on  board  the  boat.  The  ship  went 
on,  the  captain  and  the  crew  mocking  the  poor  people  with 
expressions  of  hope  for  their  safety.  On  the  boat  was 
neither  food  nor  drink.”  ^ 

“They  all  perished !”  cried  the  impatient  Frenchman. 

“Four  days  later  the  boat  was  washed  up  on  an  island 
not  marked  in  the  chart.  It  contained  four  corpses  and 
one  living  thing,  the  youngest  boy.” 

Tears  were  in  the  young  man’s  eyes  now,  and  Kama, 
who  seemed  as  much  friend  as  attendant,  put  one  hand 
affectionately  on  his  shoulder,  whilst  he  pressed  his  mas-* 
ter's  hand  with  the  other.  t. 

“Courage,”  said  Kama,  “and  wait.” 

“Wait?  Oh !  it  is  so  long.  My  friends,”  said  the  young^ 
man,  “some  day  you  will  know  more.  You  will  under¬ 
stand  how  this  yacht,  built  like  a  floating  palace,  came  on’ 
the  waters.  It  is  enough  now  for  me  to  tell  you  what  myj 
own  puiqDOse  in  life  is.  Revenge  on  Saul  Dexter  and  every 
man  who  sailed  on  the  Swiftsure  with  him.  Here,  before 
you,  I  swear  it  again.” 

“Whth  you  to  the  death !”  cried  Ivan  Zuroff,  sternly, 
“through  fire  and  sword.” 

“Faith,  an’  it’s  only  a  poor  Irishman  I  am,  an’  it’s  only 
one  life  I  have,  masther,”  said  Con  Cregan,  rubbing  bis 
perfectly  bald  head  and  tugging  at  his  whiskers,  “but, 
begorra,  that  life’s  yours.” 

“C’aptain,”  exclaimed  Jacques  Dupree,  “never  will  I 
question  yon  again.  For  you  they  shall  cut  me  in  a  thou-'' 
sand  pieces.” 

“Thanks,  my  friend;  thanks.  I  know  your  devotion,  or 
I  should  not  have  been  so  patient  with  you.  I  know  I* 
can  I  rust  you  to  the  end.” 

(To  be  continued)^ 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


ANTS  WITH  GT^EAT  APPETITES. 

Wliite  ants  are  reported  to  have  recently  worked  havoc 
in  the  Zenkoji  *01111)10,  Xatrano,  Japan,  a  noted  center  of 
pilsrrinia^re  bv  Huddliiptic  devotees.  \\  hen  diseoxcred  by 
the  sextons  the  ants  had  already  eaten  the  golden  columns 
of  the  inner  shrine  of  the  temple  hollow. 


CANNED  DOG  STARTS  FIRE. 

Clarence,  nine  years  old,  gave  Judge  Hulbert,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.^  a  graphic  version  of  how  he  and  Harold, 
twelve  years  old,  set  fire  to  a  barn  recently.  He  said  they 
tied  a  can  to  a  dog's  tail,  tilled  the  can  with  dried  grass 
and  put  a  match  to  the  grass.  Inadvertently,  they  threw 
a  hone  in  the  open  door  of  the  bam  in  question.  The  dog, 
unmindful  of  the  burning  can  attached  to  his  tail,  dashed 
into  the  barn  and  started  to  gnaxv  at  the  bone.  In  this 
manner,  according  to  Clarence,  the  bani  was  set  on  tire. 


Rutto  Countv  and  robb-d  a  number  <.f  miners.  The  money  j 
and  gold  which  they  stole  is  sairl  by  the  Oregon  City, 
couple  10  have  been  hidden  near  the  coflin-^hap*  d  rock.  I 
Eiforls  are  being  made  to  deciidier  the  ins.-rijitioni.  on'Ihe 
ro.-k  in  the  hope  they  would  give  a  key  to  the  loi-ation  of  i 
the  supposed  treasure. 


WAR  HPrS  CANADA  HARD. 

With  falling  revenues,  a  rapidly  growing  pension  liht 
and  l.t^,0()0  mmi  under  arms  and  receiving  a  higher  rate 
of  pay  than  the  troops  of  any  other  nation  engaged  in  the 
war,  the  Dominion  Government  has  a  hard  problem  of  fin¬ 
ance  on  Rs  hands.  Already  $150,000,000  has  been  voterl 
for  the  war,  hut  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  peace  does  not 
come  within  another  year  the  Government  will  J)e  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  heavier  ta.xation  than  alread}'  exists  to 
meet  the  demands. 


SOLDIER  DIES  IN  BALL  GAME. 

Overcome  by  the  excitement  of  a  game  of  baseball  and 
breai’hless  from  his  failure  to  reach  first  base.  Corporal 
AVilliam  11.  Win  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth 
Company  of  Fort  Totten,  N.  Y.,  fell  dead  on  the  baseball 
field  at  Whitestone,  L.  1. 

'flic  game  was  between  the  Columliia  team  of  Wliitestonc 
and  a  team  from  Fort  Totten.  Win  had  just  iiccn  thrown 
out  at  first  and  was  walking  off  the  diamond  when  he  stag- 
gered  and  fell. 

He  had  been  in  the  service  for  more  than  three  years, 
and  ( ame  originally  from  Greenfield,  N.  H. 


WED  ON  A  DOG  LICENSE. 

“Alibi  Frank,*’  a  confidence  man  now  under  conviction 
and  recently  lironght  back  from  the  -Joliet  ]irison  to  te.'^tifv 
in  jinlice  graft  trials,  asserted  in  the  Criminal  Court  that 
he  had  used  a  dog  license  to  mnryv  a  blind  woman,  whose 
money  he  afterwards  stole.  Ca])t.  J.  OT).  Storen  and  De¬ 
tect  i\es  AVeisshaum  and  Roth  arc  on  trial  on  the  charge  of 
acc'’])ting  money  to  protect  big  criminals. 

Frank  has  testified  he  had  paid  large  sums  for  protec¬ 
tion.  and  A.'^sistant  State's  .Attorney  Nealato  asked  him; 

“Lift  it  a  fact  that  yon  got  a  license,  framed  a  marriage 
wR!i  a  blind  woman,  then  got  all  her  money  and  ran 
av.av?” 

“A  ('s.  I  did  that  trick,  but  only  once.” 


SKEK  INDIAN  LOOT. 

Prosjiei  tor«  are  digging  up  the  grouiUl  in  the  vieinitv 
of  a  huge  cotliii-sJia ped  rock  near  Cherokee,  Cal.,  on  whicli 
there  are  strange  Indian  cbar.ieters  which  have  been  a 
my-it  'IT  for  )ear', 

'I’l'c  tri'asuiv  i>  -aid  I)v  ('baile.-  Alorri-on  and  wife,  aged 
Indians  of  Oregon  City,  four  miles  from  Cherokee,  to 
ha\c  been  bidden  bv  tribomen  in  early  days. 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  ludians  were  troublesome  in 


!  At  present  tlie  treasury  is  being  deprived  of  $1,000,000 
a  day,  the  heaviest  expenditure  in  the  histon-  of  tlie 
Dominion.  Rublic  works  which  were  under  construction 
when  the  war  started  are  being  cnrrieil  on,  but  no  new 
enterprises  have  been  or  will  be  undertaken.  According 
to  statistics  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
75,000  men  are  out  of  employment.  It  has  been  suggc,sted 
that  the  autliorities  enter  u]>on  various  enterprises  and 
pul)l:c  works  to  provide  employment,  hut  the  lack  of  re- 
'venue  and  the  limit  on  the  Goverimient's  borrowing  power 
makes  sucii  a  course  impossible. 


A  NEW  BURGLAR-PROOF  SAFE. 


A  recent  report  from  the  American  consul  at  Nurem¬ 
berg.  Germany,  announces  that  the  famous  Krupp  Works 
at  E=son  have  discovered  a  burglar-proof  safe  which  will 
“put  all  the  burglars  to  shame.”  The  discovery  consists 
in  the  production  of  a  steel  which  will  withstand  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  ilio  oxvacetyicne  flame,  and  that  it  will  be  impas¬ 
sible  to  burn  a  hole  through  the  safe  with  the  acetylene 
flame  cither  in  the  time  at  his  disjiosal  or  the  amount  of 
acet)  Iche  and  oxygen  which  the  burglar  could  carrv  to 
bis  liase  of  operations. 

At  a  molting  test  it  required  one  and  one-quarter  hours 
of  burning  and  used  up  17(1  gallons  of  acctvlenc  and  5J1 
gallons  of  oxygen  to  bum  a  bole  10-10  inches  in  diameter 
and  I-I-IO  imdics  dee])  into  the  plate.  Such  an  operation 
did  not  bum  an. opening  which  would  allow  the  hand  to  bo 
inserted. 


In  order  to  pioducc  a  hole  large  euougb  to  admit  the 
baud,  the  operation  najuircs  si.x  hours  of  time  and 
gallon^  ol  acet'leme  and  ‘3,(»00  gallons  of  oxygen.  Thi' 
woubi  reiiuiir  000  imumls  of  raw  ni.iterial  for  tlie  burglar's 
ojHn-ation  beside.<  requiring  almost  the  whole  iiLht  to  burn 
.through  a  jdate  ‘J  inches  thick. 

,  ’fbe  Reel  fivm  wbiej,  the  safe  is  oonstruotml  is  '  srl 
I  that  It  caiiiiol  be  bored  and  tapped  an«l  all  s- ,.’us  and 
I  riv'ts  mu.'t  bo  uuule  and  cast  with  the  plates. 
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THE  ROB  ROYS 

- OR - 

BOLD  BOB,  THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  TEAM 


By  DICK  ELLISON 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XIV  (ooiitiimea)  . 

Rv  this  time  they  liad  strolled  ami  in  arm  ont  into  the 
pyiunds.  and  there  in  the  soft,  silver  moonlight  they  were 
strolling  to  and  fro  arm  in  ann.  It  was  an  ideal  night, 
and  who  eould  lilame  them  if  sentiment  got  tlie  better  of 
reason  and  oommoii  sense.  It  was  just  the  kind  of  a  niglit 
for  young  lovers  to  be  about,  and  our  hero  and  our  heroine 
Were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact. 

Henry  Seldeii  was  not  in  a  veiw  pleasant  frame  of  mii’id 
when  he  reached  San  Remo  that  night.  If  wishes  could 
have  killed,  every  inmate  of  Fairview  would  be  lying  cold\ 
and  dead  before  him. 

‘‘Blame  them  ail.  they  will  turn  on  a  fellow  when  he  is 
down  t.n  his  luck,”  he  muttered  between  his  set  teeth. 
‘‘So  long  as  one  has  plenty  of  money,  and  prosperity  at¬ 
tends  him,  he  is  all  right.  Aside  from  that — bah!  I  have 
no  patience  with  any  of  them.’’ 

When  Bold  Bob  and  Sidney  Worth  parted  that  night, 
both  were  happier  than  tliey  had  been  for  a  long  time,  for 
there  was  a  general  understanding  betvv'cen  them  which 
made  matters  far  m,.ore  agiTeable  than  ever  before. 

About  m.idnight  Sidney  and  her  frieiid,  Barbara  Voss, 
who  had  remained  all  night  with  her,  were  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  male  voices  just  below  their  window,  and 
hastily  springing  fro»n  their  bed,  they  rushed  to  the  case¬ 
ment.  and  hastily  flinging  it  open,  looked  out.  By  the 
rays  of  silver  moonlight,  they  could  see  the  forms,  but  they 
C  'uld  not  discern  the  faces.  Still  they  could  liear  the 
Voices  in  tl'.c  old  Scotch  songs— songs  ever  mew,  yet  old: 

highland  lad<lie  there  lived  o'er  th.e  w.ay, 

A  laddie  both  noble,  and  gallant,  and  gay. 

Who  loved  a  lassie  as  nolile  as  he, 

A  bonnie  sweet  la S'^ie.  the  Maid  o'  Dundee: 

Thi-  hisde  had  lanrls,  but  tlie  laddie  had  mine, 

And  vet  to  her  it  was  all  the  same, 

For  dearlv  she  loved  liim,  and  said  she  knew 
laddie,  dear  laddie,  wars  gude  and  true. 

“K-f*  vc>ii-  .,r  even  months  liad  fled, 

'I  •  hrioi'‘  and  laj-ie  were  happily  wed; 

V  tt- r  e'er  lived  on  the  lea. 

T;  .  V  .:,rr  ’  w  t  B<  -;-ic,  the  Maid  o’  Dundee; 

A  hnp;d  I  ■  ;  rre  .''‘-c  rnon  ever  bad, 

'r-otfi  -  'iicp  i)<  Id  two  hearts  so  glml, 

f-'  -  I  id  ’nave  r-an.-e  to  rue 

ile?  tin*  laddie  so  gude  and  true. 


‘‘But  sorrow  came  to  her  heart  one  day, 

And  her  dear  darliu’,  was  taken  away, 

'I’hen  oh,  how  sad  and  lone  was  she. 

Poor  bonnie  sweet  Bessie,  the  Maid  o’  Dundee; 

And  when  iii  the  ground  her  darlin’  they  laid, 

Her  heart  broke,  and  she  fervently  prayed; 
d)  Clod  in  heaven  let  me  go  too. 

And  be  wi  my  laddie  so  gude  and  true.’  ” 

As  the  last  woi’d  of  the  song  died  out  in  silence,  both 
girls  listened  in  rapturous  eagerness.  The  different  male 
voices  blended  harmoniously,  and  borne  on  the  still  night 
air  it  made  sweetest  music.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  suddenly  seizing  the  roses  she 
liad  worn  upon  her  breast  that  evening,  Sidney  threw  them 
down  to  the  silent  figures  beneath  her  window. 

Slie  saw  some  one  bend  doivn  and  pick  them  np  in  the, 
moonlight,  and  slie  knew  it  was  Bold  Bob.  Her  heart 
gave  a  great  bound,  and  then  seemed  to  stand  still.  She 
was  a  great  deal  fonder  of  the  gallant  captain  of  the  Rob 
Roys  than  she  cared  to  admit,  even  to  her  intimate  friend, 
Barbara,  She  saw  him  press  the  half-dying  roses  to  his 
lips,  and  then  she'  hurriedly  withdrew  behind  the  shelter 
of  the  curtains.  • 
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‘‘Didn't  they  sing  that  song  simply  divine?”  Barbara' 
asked,  in  a  loud,  enthusiastic  whisper,  ‘‘I  have  heard  it  a; 
iiundred  times,  jicrliaps,  but  never  before  did  it  sound  like 
it  did  to-night.  1  never  knew  those  fellows  could  sing  like 
that,,  hnt  say,  Sid,  1  can  tell  you  the  secret  of  it  all.” 

“And  what  is  tlie  secret,  Bab?”  Sidney  asked,  her  sweet 
face  lilnshing  hotly. 

“Tliey  are  in  love,”  was  Barbara’s  prompt  reply. 
“Heaven  bless  tliem  both,  they  are  head  and  lieels  over  in 
love  with  ns.  That’s  the  reason  why  they  sing  so  divinely. 
Bob  is  in  love  witli  you,  Miirt  is  in  love  with  me,  and. 
how  (van  they  liclp  singing?  And  say,  Sid,  I  am  just  as, 
miicii  in  love  with  him  as  ho  is  with  me.  d’here,  the  eat 
is  out  of  the  hag,  and  let  him  stay  out  for  all  I  eare.  If 
yon  were  honest,  Sid,  yon  would  coutess  that  you  were 
just  as  fond  of  Bo!)  ns  1  am  of  Mirrt.” 

“Hush,  Barbara,  dear;  yon  do  not  know  wliat  you  are 
saying,'’  Sidney  i-ephed,  at  th.e  same  time  echoing  lier 
friend's  sentimema  exactly.  ‘‘I  am  very  fond  of  Mr. 
MacHregor  as  a  friend,  and  I  eiijoyiMl  flu'  singing,” 

Barbara’s  only  answer  was  a  low,  soft  hurst  'of  laughter, 
and  tlicii  the  two  friends  erejit  hack  to  the  bed  again,  while 
their  pair  of  gallants  wended  their  way  homeward. 
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•Li't  ji'  llifV  wiM't*  j)a<siu^  tliroui^li  a  deep,  dark  wuod. 
ImiiY'  av  <'«d.  W't  rth's  re>^idem■e  and  !‘’aii’\  iev. ,  a 

pi:sioI  ''livit  ra)i;r  eiit  tla*  still  niijlit  air,  aial  liuld  Boh 

droj-»p!-d  to  the  iri-oiind  like  a  log,  the  Luight  life  hloud 
gushing  foith  ill  a  eriiiisdii  tide  fioni  a  wouud  in  his 
breast. 


CHAPTEi^  XV. 

:mik'k’s  stoky. 

A  wild  erv  of  nlarin  hiinsi  from  jMurray  Pioherts’  lips 
■when  he  saw  his  chmn  fall  to  tlie  ground,  and.  kneeling 
down  In^side  him.  he  raised  the  heljiless  head  in  his  arms. 

‘:i!(*  is  dead!  ah.  my  heaven,  ho  is  dead!”  he  cried,  in 
frantic  despair,  ‘d^oh.  Boh.  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  know 
if  yon  still  live!  (’an  it  he  tliat  you  are  dead,  yon,  so 
brave  and  true,  so  fearless  and  lion-hearted?  Hoi),  my 
dear  old  paid,  why  don't  you  speak  to  me?” 

-Still  no  answer.  The  handsome  face  of  Bold  Bob  was 
whiter  than  it  ever  would  be  when  it  was  lying  in  its 
eothn.  and  for  a  few  agonized  moments  his  life-long  friend 
and  comradm  Murray  Poberts,  thought  he  was  really  dead, 
hut  ])laeing  his  ear  to  his  heart,  he  felt  a  faint  throbbing, 
and  he  realized  that  the  gallant  captain  of  the  Hob  Roys 
lived. 

“^’riiank  heaven,  lie  still  lives!”  he  breathed,  fervently. 
“ITe  is  not  dead,  as  I  at  tii-st  feannl,  and.  he  will  yet  live  to 
triumirh  over  his  enemies.  Boh,  ohl  man,  can  you  speak  to 
me.  or  ai’c  you  too  weak?” 

Bold  Bob  raised  his  heavy  eyelids,  and  stared  stupidly 
at  his  friend,  and  then  the  light  of  reason  returned  to 
him. 

“I  remember  it  all  now,  Murt,”  he  muttered  .slowly. 
‘‘Some  one  shot  nu',  and  that  is  all  I  can  remember.  But 
th(‘re  is  an  awful  jiain  here,”  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
breast  and  his  arm,  “and  I  do  not  understand  it.” 

“IWacp  u]n  old  man,  and  you  will  he  all  right.”  Murray 
said,  soothingly.  “Once  let  us  reach  the  village,  and  you 
will  he*  all  right.  Trv  and  walk.  Yon  can  if  you  will,  and 
wlien  you  are  safe  in  your  own  bedroom,  you  will  he  your¬ 
self  again.” 

“Yes.  I  know,”  J^ohl  Boh  res])onded  feebly,  “hut  T  am 
weak  from  loss  of  blood  and  1  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  drag 
one  'tep  after  another.” 

“You  have  been  shot,  old  man,”  and  ^Murray  Roberts' 
voice  was  choked  and  husky  as  lie  spoke.  “But  we  haven't 
any  idea  who  the  coward  was  v.’iio  shot  yon.  It  was  a 
cowardlv  deed,  and  the  man  who  woidd  do  such  a  thing 
deserve^  a  fate  far  worse  than  hanging.” 

“Henry  -Selden  has  a  hand  in  it.  you  may  dejiend  ui)on 
it.”  B'dd  Boh  hrok('  in.  “ami  I  am  sure  of  it.  1  have  no 
faith  in  tin  fellow,  and  I  knew  he  would  stop  at  nothing 
to  gain  his  iroint.” 

“.\n'  faith  an'  so  do  I."  a  strange  voice  interru]>ted. 
and  tlie  m  st  moment  Ylike  Mi  t'arthv  stood  before  the  two 
asPinisluMl  young  men.  “Por  I  saw  th'  deed  done  wid  me 
own  two  evvs.  I  saw  th'  whole  thing,  an'  it's  none  other 
than  that  'p  -h  -cn  av  a  Henry  S-  Iden  that  fired  tlv  shot. 
iJ  i  J  hi-  k  t-'!  riim,  hut  didn't  I  th'  whole  alTair?  Shure 
an’  th’  divil  v,  ill  niver  be  afther  gittiu’  his  own,  till  he  gits 
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hi^  <  lutela's  on  ,M i.--'l!:cr  Henry  .■'  ■hi  n.  for  lu  i  i'  '^  r-t 
son  a\  a  gun  liiai  I  i'er  l-iid  tw  »  i-n.  .''dune,  an  I  d 

loike  nothin'  h.-tt m  than  to  h-  allh.-r  haiin'  tn'  hu’.  -  et 
av  him.  d’h’  fa.  e  av  him  we  :  -hi  p  an  eigol-oev  -  ly  k. 
an'  he'll  niver  git  his  jiid  d.  .<"rt.s  unlil  la*'-  d.inghu'  at 
th'  ind  av  a  rope.” 

“Are  you  sure.  Mike,  thai  it  wa-  Henry  ;hdd,  n  wlio 
fired  the  shot  that  wounded  Robert  Maet  > ivgor .'  Murray 
Roberts  asked,  earnestly.  “Are  yon  -uie  tuai  you  are  not 
mistaken  in  tlie  man It  is  a  serious  ({ueslion,  I'enienioer, 
and  one  upon  wldeli  a  great  deal  depeiuls.  It  ina\  Ix'  the 
means  of  ruining  a  young  man  s  whole  lile  and  ear.-er.  It 
is  a  mo-t  serious  charge,  .Mike." 


“Faith  an'  1  know  it  is,"  v.as  faithful  alike  s  la  lu 
answer,  “an'  do  vez  he  afther  thinkiii  .  Idistlier  Miiriay, 
that  I'm  ill'  moil  to  be  throwin  slurs  ou  a  young  t-.l!ows 
head  that  don't  he  afther  desarvin  it?  Not  on  yer  luife. 
Mike  MeC’arthy  ain't  tlr  mon  to  do  such  a  dirtliv  trick, 
but  may  heaven  forgive  me  if  I  ain’t  tellin  tli  truth.  I 
tell  yez  1  saw  Henry  Selden  fire  th'  shot  that  hit  !Misther 
Bob.  an’  1  can  swear  to  it.  He's  the  dirtiest  son  av  a  gun 
tJiat  iver  lived,  an'  it'll  <h)  him  good  to  get  come  up  wid. 
Shiii’e,  an’  we  all  lo\e  IMisther  Robert,  for  he's  as  white  a 
hvi'  as  iver  lived,  an'  wc  don't  intend  that  any  spalpeen 
loike  Henry  -Selden  will  th'  better  av  him.  Now.  yez 
can  belave  me  or  not.  ,jist  as  yez  loike.  Misther  Hoherts, 
for  as  heaven  hear.s  me,  I  am  only  fellin'  yez  th'  truth.” 

“Of  course  we  h(die\'e  you,  Mike.”  i\Iurray  Roljerts  an¬ 
swered,  gras])ing  the  good-natured,  hlulf  Irishman  by  the 
hand  “\Yliy  shoiild  we  doubt  your  word?  ^Ye  have 
never  yet  caught  you  in  a  lie,  and  surely  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  at  this  late  day.'’ 

“Divil  a  lie  was  Yfike  ^MeC’arthy  iver  eangh.t  in.”  Mike 
an.swered,  with  a  ehuekle  of  delight.  “Faith,  an'  if  I'd 
told  more  lies  .1  might  have  lieen  better  oif,  for  I've  learned 
by  experience  that  whin  a  man's  honest  he's  always  poor, 
but  let  him  be  crooked  and  he'll  roll  in  gold.  To  th'  divil 
wid  gold,  says  1,  if  yez  Iiave  to  sell  yer  souL  for  it.  Bet¬ 
ter  be  honest  an'  ate  a  eriist  av  bread  wid  a  sip  av  cold 
watlier  than  to  ho  afther  drinkin'  wine  an'  atin'  turkey 
wid  do  money  yez  gits  by  bein'  dishonest.  Ain't  1  right 
in  me  sentiments,  Misther  Roberts?” 


“You  are  ^nrelv  right  in  your  sentiment'.  iMike,”  Mur¬ 
ray  answered,  with  a  laugh,  “and  if  you  will  always  stick 
to  those  sentiments  you  will. come  out  all  right.  I  think 
yon  will,  for  it  seems  to  bo  in  your  nature,  and  what  is  in 
one's  nature  is  not  easily  changed.” 

“Right  yez  are.  ^Misther  Roberts;  right  yez  are!”  :Mike 
resiionded.  warmly.  “But  now  th'  next  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  1o  get  t!F  bye  home.  Slmre.  an'  he'll  be  afther  bloedin' 
to  death  if  we  don't,  an*  lieaven  knows  we  can't  atfonl  tiiat. 
He's  got  to  live  to  tiring  dial  spalpeen  to  time,  an'  Fll  1m? 
afther  helpin'  him.  or  my  name  ain't  Mike  Mcrarthv. 
I'm  that  down  on  liim  tliat  1  could  hate  th'  loife  out  av 
him  will  me  own  hand.s.  Now  come  along  wid  M’sthor 
Hoi).  It,  an'  we'll  linve  yez  in  htxl  in  Ic^s  toime  th.an  it 
t  kes  a  eat  to  wink  lier  eye.  IRit  av  all  th-'  -lirtv  spalpeens, 
Misther  Henry  -Selden  do  be  th'  worst  1” 


tTo  he  ('I'lUimud) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 


Afrs.  \,  MoK'tv.  10'3  years  old,  hearinc:  that  her  chuiirh- 
l-'r.  ^lr',  .1.  W  Parfitt.  of  Redding,  ('ai.,  and  four  small 
chtld-s-r  Tor*'  ni  the  May  from  Hayfork  to  nyam|K-)m  hy 
pack  rat.,  .-addled  a  horse  and  rotle  out  live  miles  on  the 
trail  t  ^  greet  them.  She  eelehrated  her  hundredth  birth- 
dav  hv  saddling  a  horse  and  riding  over  id  Big  Bear, 
oight'^en  miles  aMay,  going  one  day  and  returning  the 
next. 


fall  ^rom  a  spring  uagon  from  which  he  M’as  spray¬ 
ing  r.  tree  and  be  butted  fifteen  feet  over  rough  ground 
hv  his  pet  bull,  u’as  the  experience  of  John  P.  Nelson,  of 
HaM’kins,  Ind.  The  bull  .seemed  to  take  the  tumble  from 
the  Ma^on  r.s  a  joke  and  charged  Nelson,  apparently  in 
good  humor.  Nelson  was  jiainfully  bnt  not  seriously 
bruised.  Me  is  of  the  opinion  that 'if  the  hull  had  been 
really  angry  he  would  not  liave  escaped  serious  injury. 


Four  diamond.s  M'ore  the  (‘ause  of  the  intestinal  indiges¬ 
tion  from  Mdiich  d'homas  Fallon,  of  Grove  and  "York 
streets,  Jersev  City,  a  monev  lender,  was  relieved  recently 
bv  an  operation  at  Christ  Hospital.  Fallon  says  he  nhin- 
tentionallv  sM'allowed  the  diamonds  year.s  ago.  Six  X-ray 
photographs  recently  taken  of  Fallon’s  abdomen  revealed 
the  nbstnietion.  Remnants  of  two  pawntickets  ^vere  also 
removed. 


The  original  map  made  by  George  Washington  in  1775 
of  t’le  lands  on  the  Great  KanaM'ha  River,  West  Virginia, 
granted  to  him  by  the  British  Government  in  17C)J  for 
hi.s  services  in  the  Braddoek  expedition,  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Library  of  C’ongress.  The  map  is  abont  iMm 
bv  five  feet,  and  is  entirelv  in  the  liandM'riting  of  Wash- 

y  ft/ 

ingtoii.  Tile  margin  is  filled  with  notes,  also  in  V  ashing- 
ton's  liandwriting,  descriliing  the  boundary  marks  set  by 
Washington  and  different  features  of  the  tract. 


l>r!s.  IMaiid  E.'tes  of  Kamiali  and  A.  J.  Stuart  of  Stites 
united  in  marriage  the  other  day  on  the  LeM'iston-Clark- 
ston  bridge,  just  on  the  Tdalio  side  of  the  midcliannel  of 
tiie  Snake  R'ver.  The  parties  had  come  to  LoMiston  ex- 
j  f'ting  tr)  l)e  married  by  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  York, 
.  f  the  Bapti.-t  Church  of  Stites,  who  M'as  in  attendance  at 
a--ociatlon  meeting  at  Clarkston.  On  learning  of  their 
n.'  'i  m  they  were  invited  to  be  married  in  the  association 
i:.  ’ting.  biC  this  M'as  impossible  because  the  license  M-as 
oVtain  1  in  I-  aho,  and  .-o  the  meeting  adjourned  to  tlie 
r  '  f  t’  ?  bridge. 


!;  A  me:.=«age  about  a  black  eat  came  all  the  M'ay 

fvtrm  r°ee;'tly  to  the  marine  dejiartment  of  the 

ij  Cniian  •  'I  nf  t  omnerve  of  San  Franci.sco.  With  onlv  this 
I  cav  «G;  rd,  ’  sliip  Dalgomir  has  drifted  for  two 

ramr*  '  d  n  '-'l  >.]'  tl  <•  -'-as.  The  wireles.!  me.'isage  state.- 
I  tjwf  '  '■  *sb!p d'  s  d  am!  the  black  cat  liad  been  re.^eued  by 
1  SBen  a  i-fnah!  trading  schooner  and  safely  landed  at 

I 

[k  * 


Papeete.  The  Palgonar,  helpless  in  a  storm,  M'as  aban¬ 
doned  in  midoeean  in  June,  IJl;!.  Early  in  1911  the 
PT'eneh  slop  Lttrrii?  reported  linding  the  shipwrecked  ma¬ 
riners  drifting  in  a  small  boat.  J’hree  bad  died  from  ex¬ 
posure,  and  the  fourteen  others  were  in  a  pitiable  condi¬ 
tion.  .  * 


Nearly  $1.70,000  in  bequests,  of  which  about  $90,000 
are  of  a  piddle  eharaeter,  are  contained  in  the  will  of  Miss 
Laiirastine  ('otheal  Smith,  M'bo  died  June  1  at  her  home, 
No.  2.9  Fulton  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-seven  years.  Aliss  Smith  had  long  been  knoMm  for 
her  activity  in  charities  and  in  matters  relating  to  the 
uplift  of  her  sex.  Among  the  personal  licquests  are  three 
of  .$fi,000  each  to  the  three  servants,  Mrs.  Isabella  Cnypers, 
Mi.ss  Sarah  L.  Sijip  and  Miss  Marie  KralTt.  'They  are 
also  to  receive  all  of  the  -wearing  apparel,  jcM'cliyy,  house¬ 
hold  effects  and  all  other  personal  property  owned  by  their 
late  mistress,  and  are  to  enjoy  a  life  residence  in  lier  Ful¬ 
ton  street  home.  The  home  thereafter  is  to  go  to  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Newark. 

The  king  alligator  of  Georgia  has  been  killed  at  Hutch¬ 
inson’s  pond  at  Adel  by  M.  L.  CroMdey,  after  the  beast  had 
eluded  hunters  for  tM'cnty-tMm  years.  The  alligator  meas- 
iured  10  feet  4  inches  and  had  thirty-seven  notches  on  its 
tail,  Mdiich  shows  that  it  M'as  thiidy-seven  .years  old.  Many 
liave  been  the  attempts  to  kill  the  sly  old  creature,  but  al- 
-ways  until  now  it  has  escaped  the  bullets  aimed  at  it  and 
has  .scuttled  safely  back  to  its  cave.  It  was  tlie  ’gator’s 
appetite  for  hogs  that  proved  its  undoing.  Mr.  Crowley, 
M'ho  for  tv.'enty-tM'o  years  has  been  hunting  this  lieast,  tied 
the  leg  of  a  porker  to  a  tree  near  TTutciiinsoii’s  pond,  and 
hid  himself.  The  M'ary  old  ’gator  slid  out  of  the  Mmter, 
tb.rough  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  M'as  just  reaching  for*th0 
bait  Mdien  I\Ir.  Crov.dey  fired.  The  bullet  took  the  beast 
in  a  vital  spot  and  killed  it  instantly. 


The  steMTirds  of  the  Jockev  Club  have  engaged  detec- 

ft  O  O 

tives  to  M'atch  trainers  and  riders  who  may  fall  under  sus¬ 
picion.  In  cases  wdiere  the  suspicion  is  borne  out  by  facts 
that  tlie  best  interests  of  the  tnrf  are  not  being  served,  the 
guilty  persons  M'ill  lose  their  licenses.  'Tin’s  will  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  ruling  the  offending  ])ersons  off  the  turf.  Up  to 
the  ])reseut,  racing  this  season  has  been  particularly  clean, 
j  The  cliief  fault  has  been  that  some  joekevs  have  adopted 
MTiitinff  tactics  that  resulted  in  races  being  lost  Mdiich 
should  have  been  M'on.  Whether  these  laoties  M'ere  the  re¬ 
sult  of  error  or  have  been  premeditated  is  v.’hat  Hie  stcM^- 
ards  are  anxious  to  knoM'.  .So  far  they  have  given  the 
riders  the  benefit  of  tlie  doubt,  bnt  in  order  to  set  their 
minds  at  ease  they  liave  en.gaged  detectives  to  folloM'  np 
the  riders  and  find  out  M'iili  M'bom  they  assofiabp  J’liose 
who  mingle  with  louts  and  “sure-tbing  playiu’s"  M'ill  be 
jpuni-bed.  J’lie  stewards  of  Hie  .\ational  vSteeph'cliaso  and 
I  Hunt  Association  an*  working  in  eoinplele  accord  with 
I  llic  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
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GOOD  ClTllRENT  NEWS  AimCLES 

By  an  ingenious  device  wild  animals  can  nov/  take  their 
own  pictures.  A  piece  of  cord  is  suspended  between  two 
trees,  and  M'lien  the  animal  comes  into  contact  with  the 
cord  it  fires  a  fuse  cartridge  and  opens  the  shutter  of  a 
camera,  which  thus  automatically  '^‘snaps’’  the  animal. 


]\riss  S.  D.  AVallace,  of  Marion  County,  Ind.,  got  her  an¬ 
nual  fishing  and  hunting  licen.se  at  the  office  of  Eugeme 
C.  Shireman,  State  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  and  Game. 
Miss  Wallace  is  sixtv-two  vears  old,  according  to  her  li¬ 


cense,  and  is  five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  Siie  is  the  old¬ 


est  woman  in  the  State  to  receive  a  similar  license  prior  to 
a  fishing  trip  in  Nortliern  Indiana. 


A  young  buck  deer,  in  order  to  escape  pursuing  dogs, 
cornniitted  suicide  near  Biwster,  X.  V.,  1)y  leaping  in  front 
of  the  Federal  ICxpi'ess  of  the  Central  Xew  Fiiglaml  Kail- 
way.  The  deer  was  one  of  a  pair  which  have  been  roaming 
over  Stuyvesant  Fish's  country  place,  d’he  train  engineer 
sent  word  to  the  despatchcr  and  dohn  Ingalls,  the  .section 
foreman,  found  the  deer's  body  100  feet  away  from  where 
the  engine  hit  it.  Game  Krotcctor  Barrv  has  the  venison. 


At  the  mid-hiennial  ('ouiicil  of  the  General  Federal  ion  of 
Women's  Gluhs,  Portland,  Ore.,  .Mrs.  d'homa^  G.  Winter, 
of  Minneapolis,  chairman  of  the  litiwatiirc  deparfment  of 
the  genera!  fed  c  pat  ion,  creafed  a  stir  who]i  she  ])ro])oscd 
that  a  move  ho  .Garfcd  lo  have  '■’.000.000  nu'tuhers  of  lito 
general  federation  deny  Iheinselves  one  ])air  of  silk  stock¬ 
ings  a  _\enr  and  conirdmte  (hat  moiu’v  to  an  (uidowiiient 
fund  for  work  of  the  federation's  d(’[!artmcut  in  aesthetic 
lines. 


One  of  the  higgo.-t  mountain  lions  s<‘<*n  in  Dklahoiiia  f‘>r 
\car',  mcasiiring  ov(»r  .''Cven  feet  from  lip  lo  tip  aii<l  weigh¬ 
ing  1?.")  jionnds,  was  killed  in  a  cr.\»?  in  the  (iyp  llilli*  by 
George  Sleid)ein  ille,  of  ( )keene.  He  <-:inie  iipoii  the  lion 
unexpectedly  while  exploring  the  cave  with  a  party  of 
friends,  and  was  .armed  only  with  a  22-calil)Cr  revolvrr. 
It  had  bo'^n  known  for  some -weeks  that  a  marauder  of 
some  sort,  presiimahly  a  mountain  lion,  was  lilaying  hav'  o 
with  ])onllry  and  calves.  It  had  been  seen  disaj)j)earijig  in 
the  darkness  several  times,  but  no  one  had  gone  near 
enough  to  gbt  a  shot  at  it,  Steubsmille  wa.s  the  only 
one  of  the  party  who  was  armed  at  all  when  they  eame 
upon  tlic  beast,  which  was  evidently  prepared  to  put  up  a 
stiff  fight.  Tlie  cave  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  lante^'n  car¬ 
ried  by  the  exploring  cult,  but  Steubenville  was  fortunate 
enough  to  hit  the  panther  in  the  eye,  killing  it  instantly. 


GimS  AN!)  (  III  CKLES 

Some  people,"  growled  Crahbe,  ‘hnake  me  sick.'’  “I 
should  think  iiearlv  evervbodv  would  make  voii  sick,"  re- 
replied  Cutknow. 


Doctor — Oh,  wedl  cure  you  in  a  very  short  time.  Fa- 
tient — You’d  bettei'.  'I’ he  longer  it  takes  you  to  cure  me 
the  longel’  it  will  take  me  to  pay  your  bill. 


]\fargarGt — ^Irs.  Tinker  called  while-  von  were  awav. 


mem. 
out ! 


Ml’S.  Morgan — W'cll,  tlumk  goodness  that  I  was 


iMaigarct — That's  Avhat  she  .said,  mem. 


Slie — You  liad  a  lovely  time  at  the  banquet  last  night, 
didn't  yon?'  He — How  do  ven  know?-'  She — Because  vou 


look  .''()  ])erfecllv  awful  this  morning. 

X  V  o 


“A  hat  a  scornful  expression  Miss  Farvinoo  alwavs  ha.-!!" 
’A  es.  it  s  quite  natural,  though.  Slio  resided  the  greater 
portion  of  her  life  near  a  glue  factory.'’ 


Dolly — W  by  did  Molly  accept  that  funny  little  Jinglehv 
fellow?  I’olly — Well,  yon  know  she  never  could  re.-i'-’t  a 
bargain.  .\nd  slio  says  he  looked  so  ch.eap  when  lie  pro- 
pesed  that  .-he  just  had  to  take  him. 


TTenry  I’fcilTer.  of  I’liihidelphia.  .^on  of  a  Cedar  Falls 
pioneer,  iioav  lu'ad  of  lh(‘  I’leilfer  CiKunical  ('oiu|>an\‘.  con¬ 
cluded  a  two-wei'k'.<  vi.dt  wiili  hi-;  hrotheiv  and  -i.Gcrs  of 
Cedar  Falls.  Iowa,  by  |»rc.-;:'nl ing  each  of  Ihcm  with  a 
check  for  $]<).(»()()  and  an  aiitomohile 


Mrs  I’acon — \\  ho  was  that  man  yon  were  bowing  and 

.scrajung  so  to  at  the  gate  just  now?  Mr.  Bacon _ Gli, 

that's  the  inst.alment  man.  He's  just  lieon  taking  the 
piano  away  from  next  door,  and  I  was  thanking  iiim." 


He — 1  wondcr  whnt  the  meaning  of  that  picture  i.s?‘ 

'rite  youth  and  the  maiden  are  in  a  tender  attitude.  Slio _ 

Oil.  don't  yon  see?  He  has  ju.st  asked  her  to  marry 
him.  and  she  is  acce])ting  him.  “Ah,  liow  approjiriate  the 
title!  “1  (lout  see  it.  ‘A\  by,  the  card  at  the  hotfoni 
savs  ‘Sohl.'  ’’ 


“How  much  is  your  fiancee  worth?"  asked  the  m.atier- 

Hi.^  henefaefions 'of-fact  father  of  his  romantic  daughter.  “Oh."  renliod  th^ 

m  sido.fMio.  q’ln.  !.cncficiaric<  arc  i  latter,  cuthnsiasticallv,  “inv  Fred  i.s  worth  million,  on  mil- 

n  ,  .  I  fo,  ,-r.  I,.  I  ici.er,  Mrs  II.  C.  Mernor.  .Mrs.  W.  F.  |  li.ns."  -Of  InU  I  mean  how  „„„  |,  0  U.  worth  h, 

NoWc  hrolhors  »'Mi  s.-tors,  „n.l  ,.,(-M:,v„r  M'.  II.  M.-rner,  oohl  cash''"  “Weil.  l,e  has  nine  dollar,  in  the  Ihino  .'sav- 


D.  C.  Merncr  and  .S.  S.  .Hcrncr,  brutlicr.s-in-l 


in-!aw. 


I  ing.s  Bank.' 
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HANDSOME  OHAKLIE'S  CRIME. 


By  Alexander  Armstrong 


OiK-e.  wher  in  tlie  course  of  luy  profession,  1  luul  fol- 
loweil  a  ‘  riininal  to  Engiand,  1  made  the  acquaintance  of 
r,  brother  professional  of  the  detective  force  of  London. 
He  ^vas  one  of  tlieir  best,  and  I  culti\ated  liis  aequaint- 
aiu-e.  A  genuine  friendship  sprang  up  between  us,  ami  at 
parting  we  mutually  agreed  to  keep  each  other  posted  when 
notorious  criminals  left  either  country. 

Having  learned  from  my  friend  that  a  certain  English 
criminal.  Handsome  Charlie,  might  be  expected  in  New 
York  by  a  certain  steamer,  I  went  to  the  pier  w’heii  she 
came  in. 

A  yoiiug  man.  not  more  than  twenty-eiglit  or  thirty, 
vrell-formed,  with  small  side  whiskers  and  well-trimmed 
liiusuiche.  Handsome  lie  ceitainly  was,  and  the  last  man 
in  a  thousand  one  would  have  picked  out  as  a  hardened 
wretch  and  desperate  rascal. 

Y'et  such  he  was,  and  shrewd,  too,  in  the  bargain.  So 
shrewd,  that,  although  half  a  dozen  murders  had  been  im¬ 
puted  to  him.  lie  had  never  left  traces  enough  behind  to 
enable  them  to  t:onvict  him. 

Only  several  months  before  an  English  baronet,  return¬ 
ing  to  his  home  in  the  country  in  a  carriage,  liad  been 
stopped  on  the  road,  murdered,  and  a  big  sum  of  money  he 
had  had  that  day  ])aid  to  him  was  stolen. 

This  was  also  supyio.setl  to  be  Handsome  Charlie’s  work, 
but  tliev  could  obtain  no  proof.  That  I  looked  closely  at 
a  man  with  such  a  reputation  as  this  the  reader  can 
imagine. 

I  kept  my  eve  on  him  for  a  few  days,  ami  kept  myself 
informovd  (-oncerning  his  movements  until  he  bought  an 
elegant  estate  on  the  Harlem  railroad,  not  far  distant  from 
Brewsters. 

Settling  here,  lie  lived  like  a  prince,  and  perhaps  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  I  was  the  only  man  who  knew  his  real 
character. 

A.S  months  rolled  by  I  began  to  look  for  some  crime  of 
English  Charlie’s  conception,  but  during  this  time  I 
learned  that  he  lived  quietly  but  elegantly  with  the  woman 
he  called  his  wife. 

“Perhaps  lie  has  reformed,”  T  thought,  and  at  last  1  be¬ 
gan  to  seriously  entertain  the  idca. 

It  might  h.ave  been  a  year  after  I  had  seen  him  come  off 
of  tlie  steamer,  that  one  day  vre  at  headquarters  were 
slortled  by  the  details  of  a  most  horrible  murder. 

1  chanced  to  be  idle  at  the  time,  and  the  chief  put  me  on 

t.,  eS'C. 

'1  J»e  murdered  man  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  a  Wall 
.'‘tc  'l  broker,  and  the  incentive  of  the  burglar  had  been 
t  of  twenty  t.housand  dollars  in  L'nilefl  States 

}-/  whicli  ti,e  ui. fortunate  man  had  in  his  room.  He 
;  r-fsMvcd  liie  imrnl-  too  late  the  afternoon  before  to  do 
>:  "  wit  )  rJiJ-;,;  f  :c- |.it  to  keep  t!:ejn  until  the  next 
(  if  Sorm  one  had  known  tins,  and  ere  the  morning 

e;,d  nitii'dcred  the  broker. 

•  '  .»  o  wa-  *00  «ome  one? 

r  i  -ft  to  me  to  discover,  and  a  sweet 


job  I  knew  it  would  lie  the  moment  J  clapped  my  eyes  on 
the  room. 

There  on  the  bed  lay  the  broker.  He  bad  been  choked  to 
death.  1  glanced  around  the  place,  then  commeneed  and 
examined  every  inch  of  it  thoroughly.^  Not  the  first  thing 
could  I  find  on  which  to  base  a  clew. 

1  called  up  his  sister,  with  whom  he  had  lived,  and 
questioned  her  about  hei'  servants.  Not  one  of  them  could 
he  suspected,  for  tliey  did  not  know  of  the  bonds,  and 
neither  had  she. 

I  then  asked  her  if  anything  was  missing  besides  the 
bonds, 

Siie  did  not  know,  but  going  to  the  room  where  her 
brotlier  lay  she  scrutinized  it  closely. 

“Yes,”  she  said  in  answer  to  my  question.  “His  watch’ 
is  gone,  also  his  diamond  studs  and  a  pair  of  cuff  buttons — 
they  were  large  rubies  surrounded  by  diamond  sparks !” 

And  this  was  the  only  thing  I;  had  to  work  on.  Had 
the  bonds  been  registered,  the  moment  one  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  market  1  could  have  traced  it  back;  but  as 
they  were  not — a  fact  probably  known  to  tlie  murderer  in 
the  beginning — he  was. safe  so  far  as  they  went. 

Perhaps  I  was  never  in  a  deeper  quandary  tian  I, .was 
over  this  murder. 

Study  as  I  might  I  could  evolve'  no  plan,  gonld  decide 
on  no  step  to  take  which  promised  the  least  sIaow  of  suc- 
ce.ss. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  I  was  satisfied — that  it  had  been 
the  Avork  of  a  man  wh.o  was  a  peer  among  criminals  in 
ability.  And  1  thought  of  Handsome  (’harlie.  Hiu,  no, 
he  could  hardly  be  the  man,  and  1  dismissed  him  fro.uu  my 
mind. 

I  finally  was  forced  to  confess  to  myself  that  only  luck 
and  not  skill  would  ever  disclose  who  the  murderer  was. 
But  luck  was  with  me,  as  you  will  see. 

1  made  a  tour  of  the  pawnsliops  in  search  of  a  watph, 
stnd.s,  and  sleei'e  buttons,  which  I  described.  None  had 
been  received  that  answered  the  description. 

I  was  strolling  along  tlie  Boivery  one  night,  engrossed 
in  thinking  of  the  coniinclrum  which  I  ivas  trying  to  solve, 
when,  chancing  to  cast  my  eyes  toivards  tlie  interior  of  a 
pawnbroker's  sales-store,  I  caught  the  brilliant  flash  of  an 
immense  ruby. 

Expecting  disappointment,  and  yet  unwilling  to  lei  any¬ 
thing  pass,  no  matter  how  trivial,  1  opened  the  door  and 
entered.  A  man  with  a  full  brown  beard  stood  at  the 
counter,  and  the  proprietor  was  offering  him  an  amount  of 
money  for  something  whieli  he  did  not  care  to  accent. 

“Well.”  he  grumbled  finally,  casting  an  unea*;y  glance 
at  me ;  “well,  let  me  have  it.” 

I  saAv  him  so  place  his  body  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  the 
article,  whatever  it  was,  as  he  placed  it  in  the  other’s 
hand. 

Taking  Iho  money,  ho  turned  to  go.  The  suddenness  of 
the  movement  attraettid  the  ])roprietor’s  attention,  and  In 
turning  he  unconsciously  gave  nu;  a  glimpse  of  a  pair  of 
I  ruhy  cull'  hiitfons,  surrounded  hy  diamond  sjiarks. 

I  d'he  brown-bearded  man  was  near  the  door.  There  was 
'no  time  for  words,  so  1  took  several  prodigious  leaps  and 
gi'asped  his  shoulder. 

>So  qiii(kly  that  1  Ihonght  1  was  struck  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  fellow  turned  and  planted  liis  fist  square  be- 
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tNVi’vn  inv  evt*'^.  Hiit  1  li!i<l  too  good  a  grasp  on  his  slioul- 
der,  iiid  hung  on  like  grim  death. 

Spat-  spat!  While  trying  to  draw  iny  revolver  with  niv 
disengaged  hand.  1  got  two  sturdy  blows  on  niy  face  and 
then  a  terrific  kick  on  the  shin;  with  a  howl  of  pain  I 
dropped,  but  dragged  him  with  me. 

()ver  and  over  we  rolled  in  tierce  combat.  Supple  lus  a 
cat  and  an  accomplished  wrestler,  he  was  getting  tlie  best 
of  me  when  I  yelled  for  some  one  to  go  for  the  police,  and 
then  fastened  rny  teeth  in  his  beard. 

1  could  hear  him  pant  with  excitement,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  dangerous  light.  He  snatched  out  a  revolver, 
clubbed  it  and  drew  back  to  strike  with  its  heavy  butt, 
and — left  his  beard  in  my  teeth !  It  w’as  false. 

Sh — whist  I 

The  descending  revolver  cut  the  air  with  such  a  sound. 
It  struck  before  I  had  more  than  a  momentary  glance  at 
the  non-beardless  face,  and  I  was  conscious  only  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  sharp,  splitting  pain  in  my  skull,  and  a  sensation  of 
everything  growing  dark. 

They  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  rushed  outdoors 
after  striking  me  that  blow.  A  j>oliceman  trying  to  stop 
him  had  been  upset,  and  the  villain  had  finally  disap- 
fpeared  in  the  crow'd. 

It  took  me  a  week  to  cure  my  black  eyes,  and  I  was  lame 
from  that  kick  in  the  shins  for  even  longer  than  that. 

During  this  time  my  mind  had  not  been  idle.  I  had 
(made  up  my  mind  that  the  man  I  had  encountered  w^as 
Handsome  Charlie,  and  by  a  stroke  of  luck  I  learned  that 
he  had  been  in  the  same  disguise  in  a  gambling-house. 
.Being  in  hard  luck,  he  had  been  cleaned  out,  and  had 
then  attempted  to  realize  on  the  cuff  buttons. 

He  probably  had  the  watch  in  his  possession  still!  No 
better  evidence  in  the  world  could  be  wanted. 

I  was  soon  at  work  w'ith  renew’ed  interest  on  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

None  would  have  recognized  me  when  I  stepped  off  the 
train  at  Brewsters,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  villain’s 
princely  abode.  ^ 

My  face  w’as  so  made  up  as  to  seem  lined  with  age.  My 
hair  and  beard  w^ere  gray  almost  to  w’hiteness.  1  wore  an 
old  soft  hat.  a  long  coat  and  pants  much  the  worse  for 
wear.  Suspended  before  me  by  a  strap  about  my  neck  I 
carried  a  basket,  which,  wdien  the  cover  was  raised,  dis¬ 
closed  an  assortment  of  tapes  and  thread,  pins  and  needles. 
In  my  hand  I  carried  a  stout  (‘ane,  and  when  any  one  was 
in  sight  used  it  atid  walked  with  a  decided  limp. 

I  stopped  at  tlie  farmhouses  along  the  road,  now  and 
then  meeting  w’ith  a  customer  for  my  little  wares,  and 
what  was  of  more  importance,  learned  as  I  drew  nearer 
York.  Everybody  knew  him.  And  I  jotted  ilown  the 
name  of  a  man  wlio  had  sc'en  him  return  from  the  city 


“Sir,  "  I  rc|tlicd  in  the  cracked  vone  a.ie.  “1  am  an 
old  man.  witli  'me  leg  (-rippled  ihrough  rh'-um.it i,-m.  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  living,  l^cnt  you  wish  to  bu\  '•"inc  pins, 
<ir?"  and  catching  a  paixn*  of  pins  by  the  center,  i  alhjwed 
th(‘  folds  to  unroll, 

‘•\o.  we  doJi't  w-int  an\  pins,“  he  said,  ‘'and  you  needn't 
go  to  the  house,  but  get  out  of  the  grounds  as  .-.peedily  as 
jjo.ssihle." 

He  glanced  at  the  time,  then  gave  a  violent  start,  cast  a 
swift  look  of  menace  towards  me,  beneath  which  I  wa.s  as 
calm  as  a  summer's  night.  He  hastily  covered  the  watch 
with  his  palm,  and  returne'l  it  to  his  locket. 

Hut  1  had  seen  the  watch  ! 

He  walked  his  hor.se  until  he  saw  me  outside  the 
grounds,  and  then  he  galloped  away  towards  Brewsters. 
When  he  was  out  of  sight,  off  came  the  gray  hair  and 
beard,  inside-out  went  hat  and  coat ;  tossing  the  basket 
into  a  han(Iy  place  of  concealment,  1  hurried  to  a  near¬ 
by  farmhouse,  and  was  driven  rapidly  to  Brewsters, 

I  found  the  constable,  got  a  warrant  of  arrest  from  the 
justice  on  exhibiting  my  badge,  and  then  went  in  quest  of 
mv  game.  I  found  him  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel,  stand¬ 
ing  bv  the  rail. 

“Be  quick  as  lightning!”  I  whis])ered  to  the  constable, 
handing  him  the  darbies.  “I’ll  grab  him,  and  draw  back 
his  arms,  and  you  snap  on  the  bracelets  in  as  big  a  hurry 
as  possible.” 

Something  engrossed  his  attention,  he  did  not  hear  our 
stealthy  approach.  With  a  lightning  bound  I  caught  his 
elbows  and  wrenched  them  about. 

One  wrist  was  secured,  but  the  constable  missed  the 
other.  t 

With  his  face  flaming  with  fury,  Handsome  Charlie 
turned  like  a  flash,  and  swinging  the  dependent  steel  hand¬ 
cuff  above  his  head  brought  it  down  with  a  sickening, 
crashing  sound  on  the  constable’s  head. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  me. 

He  knew  me. 

I  knew  him,  too,  and  did  not  care  for  another  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  with  him,  so  I  stuck  out  my  foot  to  trip 
and  throw  him. 

I  threw  him  further  tlian  I  intended,  for  he  pitched 
over  the  railing  and  struck  the  ground  heavilv,  rendering 
him  unconscious. 

Stoutly  did  he  deny  the  crime  I  charged  him  with  when 
he  was  brought  to  New  N'ork  and  examined.  A  dozen  of 
his  neiglibors  test  i tied  to  his  good  character. 

T  defy  any  man  to  prove  aught  against  me  !*’  he  said. 

I  accept  the  challenge.  ^  on  are  the  celebrated  Eng- 
liHi  criminal.  Handsome  Charlie!” 

He  wilted  like  a  leaf  touched  with  bc'iling  water,  aiid 
nevei  will  1  f  c.;j''t  the  !(>ok  of  hate  lu*  gave  me  when  1  tohl 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 


Thi  i^iv  in  Ahenleen,  S.  D.,  have  hit  upon  a 

r.t*\\  ainl  mo<t  provoking  way  in  which  to  quench  their 
th’fvt.  Fn'qnemlv  of  late  Ijoiisewives  liave  been  called  to 
me  door  and  asked  to  loan  a  stepladder  to  a  stranger,  who 
stated  that  he  was  putting  on  screens  for  the  next  door 
neighbor.  The  request  was  granted,  and  then  the  stranger 
and  the  ladder  disappeared.  Later  the  ladder  would  be 
found  in  a  pawnsliop  or  second-hand  store. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  lake  in  the  world  is  one 
with  a  coating  of  salt  that  (Oinpletely  conceals  the  water. 
It  may  be  seen  at  any  time  during  the  year,  fully  ex¬ 
posed.  being  <een  at  its  best  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon 
it.  This  wonderful  l)ody  of  water  is  one  of  the  saltest  of 
the  salt  lakes,  and  is  situated  near  Obdorsk,  in  Siberia. 
The  lake  is  nine  miles  wide  and  seventeen  miles  long,  the 

V. 

salt  coating  increasing  six  inches  every  year.  The  many 
inlands  with  which  the  lake  is  studded  are  said  to  act  as 
braces  and  to  keep  the  arched  salt  crust  in  position. 


Edith  Hermann,  the  fourteen-year-old  daughter  of 
Charles  Heymann.  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  a  Xew  York  im¬ 
porter,  displayed  rare  pluck  the  other  morning,  when  she 
awoke  and  found  a  burglar  standing  by  her  bed  and  peer¬ 
ing  into  her  eyes.  The  burglar  muttered  that  he  would 
kill  her  if  she  made  any  outcry.  She  promised  to  be  still, 
hut  when  the  man  displayed  a  knife  the  girl  slipped  out  of 
the  bed  on  the  side  farthest  from  him,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  She  aroused  the  household,  but  the  burglar  es¬ 
caped. 


Another  phenomenal  gush  of  oil  is  reportefl  from  Ivuro- 
kawa.  Akita,  Japan,  where  the  former  and  famous  gush 
took  place.  At  well  Xo.  Ifi,  on  which  work  has  been  in 
progress  for  some  time  with  a  rotary  borer,  a  great  jet 
of  gas  suddenly  rose  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  gush  of  oil.  The  gush  on  that  day  amounted  to  more 
than  3.0^0  barrels  and  that  figure  is  being  daily  in- 
r-rfa-^ied.  fiater  another  well  sent  up  a  jet  which,  accord- 
iiig  to  a  telegram  received  by  the  head  office  of  tlie  A"ip- 
pon  Petro<»*urn  Company.  too  ])Ov.’erful  to  be  allowed 
TO  flow  at  the  pre.^ent  rate,  so  the  power  of  the  jet  is  cur¬ 
tailed. 


'J  tw'  otv-third  general  meeting  of  the  Japan  Ped 
(  '•'ii'Ttv  wa-  ludd  rccenlly  in  Ilibiya  Park,  'Pokio. 
T  *  w  -  favored  by  fine  weatlier,  and  was  at- 

-v  o  "r  nxtv  tho;i.‘^^nd  men  and  woTne?i.  most  of 
fii'K  ;n  ' -sH  f  ;o  the  town  from  the  remote  fforts  of  the 
.\  ■  -!dir,g  to  the  hii^ine-^s  reports  delivered  by 
Pfc^p  b  ll.iii-.b'iiin.  tl)e  -oricty  has  now  over  1,100, 000 
fS-osL-  r  ,  inchid  fig  13,ot.'0  rncrnhers  who  were  affiliated  in 
j:  r  -  -djfig  \'  ,w,  and  ii^*  fund-  are  e«timated  at  '$1.53oO,- 
T;*^'  work  of  f)re\ection  and  ('iin-  of  tnl'Krcnlous  dis- 
wcj.'h  A-i*  Oaif'-i  \:'ar,  i-  -o  -^at isfactorv  tliat 
Sitt  Irc/**.  ')  ci;r''d  r  orde  jdi  h0,()(/0  |n-t  year. 


The  number  of  sufferers  from  calamities  sneb  as  earth¬ 
quakes  or  Hoods  wlio  were  relieved  by  the  society  amount(*d 
to  T5,UU0  during  the  preceding  year.  Its  relief  corps  lias, 
at  present,  about  4,400  works,  including  officers  and  nurses. 
In  the  present  war,  the  society  has  rendered  excellent  ser¬ 
vices.  The  reliefs  corps  dispatched  to  England,  France 
and  Pussia,  slated  the  president,  are  discharging  their 
duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  countries.  After  the- re- 

■j 

ports,  twenty-eight  jiersons  on  the  standing  committee  and 
three  directors  were  elected. 


A  passenger  car  out  of  service  is  a  liability,  not  an  asset. 
It  earns  money  only  when  it  is  working.  Every  day  a  cat 
spends  in  the  shops  means  a  loss.  To  cut  down  the  time 
required  for  drying  a  car  after  painting  the  test  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. began  some  expoyimehts 
several  years  ago.  The  prospect  of  success  was  notlbfighr, 
for  quick-drying  paints  are  much  less  durable  thaiV’'t}u>sje 
requiring  two  days  or  more  to  dry. 

But  a  way  was  discovered  of  cutting  down  the  time-  Of 
drying  by  05  per  cent.,  and  thus  the  time  the  car  is  out 
of  service  is  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  A  mammoth  -oVen 
was  built,  into  wliicli  the  largest  cars  could  be  rim.  A 
newlv-painted  car  is  put  in  it,  the  doors  are  closed  and 
the  lernperature  is  raised  to  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  Tn  three  hours  the  car  is  quite  dry  and  is  sent 
back  into  active  service. 

The  first  tests  of  this  oven-drying  were  made  abouL'two 
years  ago,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  paint  so  dried 
indicates  strongly  that  oven-dried  paint  is  more  durable 
than  that  dried  in  the  open  air. 


Tlic  United  States  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
10,000  victims  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  annually  go 
West  to  die.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Albuquerque,  X.  Mex., 
tliere  are  2,000  victims  of  consumption  which  have  come 
from  other  States;  more  than  3,000  at  El  Paso,  and  3,500 
at  San  Antonio.  The  percentage  of  deaths  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  occurring  within  a  short  period  of  arrival  at  West¬ 
ern  re(=crts  is  decreasing.  This  indicates  that  the  ivarning 
to  keep  far  advanced  cases  at  home  has  been  lieeded. 
Xevcrtheless,  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  oc¬ 
curred  within  thirty  days  after  arrival  at  the  Western 
de.sti nation.  Of  particular  interest  to  physicians,  as  well 
as  the  public,  especially  in  view  of  the  newer  theories  re¬ 
garding  tlie  communicability  of  tuberculosis,  are  the  facts 
marsbnled  to  show  the  degree  of  danger  to  residents  of 
the  re.-ort  cities  from  the  influx  of  consumptives.  Tables 
are  presented  which  go  to,  prove  that  the  degree  of  coni- 
municability  of  the  'disease,  at  least  to  adults,  has  probahlv 
been  ovorestirmited,  and  that  tlie  danger  to  healthy  persons 
is  no  greater  in  the  resort  cities  lhan  elsi'whei'e.  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  bulletin  refers  to  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis 
among  tlie  .Mexicans  of  tlio  Southwest.  4’he  })eoii3  have 
litlle  resistaiiee,  and  once  the  infection  develops  recovery 
is  roi'c. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


MAKIXO  PAXAMA  HATS. 

Trqui]l;i  straw,  trum  which  Paiiauia  liats  are  made,  is 
obtained  from  live  or  six  speeies  of  the  palm.  The  most 
impoitaiit  of  these  is  known  as  ('ariudovica  palmata,  and 
glows  in  the  warm,  moist  regions  of  the  Pacitic  ('oast  in 
Columhia  and  Pcuador,  ami  also  in  the  forests  of  Peru 
along  thy'Tiead waters  of  the  Amazon.  This  palm  attains 
a  lioi^^^of  G  to  K>  feet.  The  leaves  are  fan-shaped.  To- 
qujlla  stniw  is  exported  to  the  Hnited  States  and  other 
cmntries,  where  the  hats  are  made  by  maehineiy. 

Panama  hats  are  made  in  Colombia  in  the  following 
maimer,  writes  Koss  Hazeltine,  United  States  consul  at 
Cartagena.  When  the  palm  is  about  5  feet  high  the  most 
tender  leaves  are  cut  and  the  veins  taken  out,  submerged 
in  boiling  water  several  times,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to 
drv  and  whiten,  P’urther  to  whiten  the  straw  lime  iuice 
is  added  to  the  boiling  water.  Then  the  straw  is  mois¬ 
tened  to  make  it  tiexible  and  split  with  the  finger  nail 
into  strips  of  the  required  width.  A  bunch  of  the  straw 
is  tied  in  the  middle  and  placed  in  the  center  of  a  wooden 
mold.  The  libers  are  placed  in  equidistant  pairs  and  weav¬ 
ing  is  begun  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cup  and  continues 
in  circular  form  until  the  hat  is  finished.  The  addition 
of  fibers  while  weaving  the  crown  is  carefullv  avoided,  and 
the  number  of  fibers  is  increased  to  make  the  brim  and 
edge.  The  beauty  and  durability  of  the  hat  depends 
largely  upon  the  degree  of  exactness  with  which  the  fibers 
are  interwoven.  Once  completed,  the  hat  is  washed  in 
clean,  cold  water,  a  coat  of  gum  is  applied,  and  the  hat 
is  finally  polished  with  dry  sulphur. 

To  weave  a  fine  hat  requires  three  to  six  months  with 
four  to  five  hours’  work  daily.  Two  inferior  hats  of  or¬ 
dinary  straw  can  be  woven  in  one  day.  First  qualit}'^  hats 
of  toquilla  are  sold  in  the  foreign  retail  markets  at  prices 
varying  from  $25  to  $100  each. 


HOW  SPIE  SAVED  MOXEY. 

The  girl  who  was  born  under  the  star  of  extravagance, 
whatever  that  is,  was  praised  for  her  unnatural  economy. 

“Just  think,”  her  people  said,  “of  having  all  that  money 
over  there  in  Paris  and  not  spending  it.” 

“Don’t  blame  me,”  the  girl  protested  with  unblushing 
candor.  “It  was  not  my  fault.  1  wanted  to  spend  it,  but 
I  could  not;  I  couldn’t  get  at  it.  In  spite  of  myself,  I  was 
forced  into  the  patlis  of  economy  by  the  Frencli  Govern¬ 
ment 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  war  T  solved  all  the  busine.=:s 
problems  by  making  my  trunk  my  banker.  What  money 
I  liad  was  drawn  out  of  the  bank  and  deposited  in  mv 
trunk.  That  scorned  a  pretty  safe  jdare.  so  most  (tf  mv 
money  wa*  loft  there  when  I  went  to  Ivondon  on  a  visit. 

“1  had  made  my  home  in  Paris  with  an  old  .-cliool ! 
friend.  While  I  was  ni  Uonilon  her  Im.shand  dit’d.  j 

“When  1  <  aim  l)aok  it  was  n.s  mia  h  as  I  could  do  lo  get 
into  the  house.  'Die  Government  luid  liotm  in  and  had' 
clapped  red  fa.stonod  to  (Ik-  ends  of  a  pivce  of  tape, 

ttcront  «very thing  about  the  place.  * 


“Mv  own  trunk  hgd  not  escaped.  Eight  across  tlie  lock 
was  a  band  of  tape  with  these  seals  of  ‘Diberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,’  alxive  and  below.  They  did  not  repie.sent 
much  liberty  for  me;  they  came  nearer  to  representing 
captivitv,  for  1  had  run  up  debts,  and  the  only  money  I 
had  to  pay  them  with  was  in  that  trunk. 

“Tlien  -came  such  a  bargain  sale.  It  consisted  of  lace 
and  feathers  and  jewelry  that  had  belonged  to  a  \ery  tine 
lady  and  were  going  dirt  cheap.  They  were  sold  at  private 
sale  and  1  was  offered  first  pick  of  anything  1  wanted. 

“For  three  months,  while  all  the  terrifying  entangle¬ 
ments  of  French  law  were  being  unraveled,  my  money  was 
irnpri.soned.  When  my  friend's  affairs  were  finally  settled 
and  the  seals  removed,  the  bargains  I  coveted  had  been  sold 
elsewhere,  so  I  had  saved  my  money.” 


LOAXS  TO  STUDEXTS. 


With  an  addition  of  a  gift  recently  of  $2,000  from  the 
class  of  1879  of  t'.e  Culumbia  University  Sclioul  of  Mines, 
there  is  now  available  at  the  university  a  fund  of  over 
$8,000  to  be  used  in  making  loans  to  students  of  that  de¬ 
partment  to  help  them  over  any  financial  difficulties. 
Many  deserving  students  liave  been  assi.^ted  in  this  way 
to  graduate  from  the  school. 

Dean  Fredorif-k  A.  (Toetze  of  the  Graduate  Engineering 
School  of  Columbia  University  gave  out  figures  showing 
the  number  of  students  who  have  been  assisted  by  this 
fund.  Om*  of  the  largest  donations  to  the  fund  was  made 
by  the  cla.ss  of  ’87. 


Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  a  total  amount  of  near¬ 
ly  $10,000  had  been  loaned  to  about  sixtv-cight  students. 
Of  this  amount  the  students  have  alreadv  paid  back  $U- 
G81.49.  Dean  Goetze  stated  the  other  dav  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  invariably  paid  back  their  loans  ]'>romptlv  at  ma- 
turity,  except  in  very  few  eases,  where  they  are  burdened 
with  expense,  and  in  these  instances  extensions  are 
granted. 


(Ihe  average  amount  lent  to  a  student  is  e.^timated  a 
->1^6.  Some  loans  as  liigli  as  $275  are  made  and  th 
smallest  loan  made  was  $<>5.  Of  the  students  to  whon 
the  loans  were  made  nineteen,  or  ncarlv  50  j^er  cent.,  w-er 
scholarsliip  men  wlio  enjoy  wholly  or  partially  free  tuition 
A'tout  8'i  per  cent,  of  the  students  were  from  the  tliiri 
or  fourth  year  men  whom  the  faculty  knew.  However 
lo.in>  ha\e  been  made  to  tlic  Ircshiqen  in  exceptional  cases 
The  <lcm!inds  on  the  fund  ^ince  the  war  broke  out  hav 
leen  uuuMiall\  heavy  and  indicate  the  Irving  financial  bur 
d(-ns  f.'ll  by  the  students  and  their  parents.  Xovcrlh.  !e<- 
the  loai-s  have  been  jRiid  hock  ]>romptlv  and  tlcro  hax' 
hern  comparatively  few  r.  quests  for  extensions. 

dho  dudent^  noon  giaduation  usuallv  find  Idtlo  dvfi 
cult\  in  paying  imT  il.e  bans.  'Ihe  usmd  ‘e-nrilv  w!ueb  i 
asked  i-^  eharaiter.  If  the  student  .b  irm 
sIk'WI)  merit  in  his  werk  and  .set  im-  to  1.,  o-,-  t- 
no  further  questions  ai'c  asked  by  the  favuiiv. 


L  the  loan 


)  .  >«1  II 

A  (ruslv 


Tnr  iimo  rrtzLK 

„  ^  ;  c»t  th«>  rlnjt  off? 

»  i  !•  puvtl*  u  th«  latest  cr#- 
•itU'n  c;  Ingonultv. 

Apj-iTertt’y  it  Is  th«  saslosl 
tt-Miu  iti  xtx9  world  to  rsiuovo 
t,  e  nil*  from  th#  block,  but 
1  *»>k»‘s  houis  of  study  to 

wn.ess  you  know  how  it  is 
t>  wAil.  postpaid.  10c.;  S  for  S5c. 
NO\t.l.  1\  I'O..  ss  \v.  Seth  St.,  N.  Y. 

SMAl  l.  t'tll  1  Ar>llll  K  rFJS'Cll.S 

Tha  naxiia  is  a  Joke. 
It  looks  small  enough 
whlU  It  is  hanging  on 
W.11 ... -.'h.'. ’~m.  and  it  is  very  handsome 
m  vie  Mga,  pr^itiiy  nickeled,  and  very  compact. 
Put  ■  ust  har.d  the  end  of  it  to  your  /riend. 
si:a  It  tiffins  to  unteiesoope  until  he  Imagines 
the-f  is  nc  end  to  it.  Besides  its  ability  to 
make  fun.  it  is  a  g_ood  useful  pencil,  too. 

^  »  rru-e,  l.>c.  each,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

>1  Ol.rr  NO>El. TY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  X.  Y. 

THE  MAGIC  XAIE. 

A  common  nail  la  given 
for  examination,  and  then  In- 
star  tly  shown  pierced  through 
the  finger;  and  yet,  when 
taken  out.  the  finger  Is  found 
to  be  perfectly  uninjured, 
and  the  nail  is  again  given 
Xlcely  finished. 

Price.  10c.  by  mall,  postpaid^ 
C.  DEllK,  150  M .  62d  St.,  Xew  Y’ork  City. 


GT.ASS  SCOl’Fa. 

This  poiHilur  novelty  is  inaiLe  of 
Mown  glass,  and  Is  to  be  filled 
with  water.  It  then  becomes  a 
powerful  niagnlfler  suitable  for  en¬ 
larging  .aiiy  small  object  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  sire.  O.Hii  bo  carried  in 
the  vest  pocket.  Price,  lie.  each  by 
mail  postpaid. 

II.  r,  I-.VXG,  1815  Centre  St..  B'klj  n,  X.  Y. 


SEE-SAW 


both  balls,  one  In  each 
Price,  10c.;  S  for 
WOl.EF  XOVEI.TY  CO. 


PUZZLE. 

Tho  most  absorb¬ 
ing  puzzle  seen  for 
=1  years.  The  kind 
you  sit  up  half  the 
night  to  do.  The 
puzzle  is  to  get 
pocket. 

23c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
29  W.  26th  St.,  X.  Y. 


TODACCO  HABITaiiWr,'; 

||  Improve  jour  Uealib.  prolong’  your  llfr*  No  more  etomach 
H  trouble,  qo  foul  breatli,  no  bearc  weakoese.  Kegata  ■miily 
▼tgror,  calm  iK^rTOa*  olear  eves  and  superior  mental  etrength* 
Whether  tou  otew;  or  smoko  pipe,  clcaroitt’at  oigara.  get  nir  In¬ 
teresting  Tobanoo  Dock.  Worth  ite  weffht  In  gold.  Mailed  fVoeis 

e.  J.  woons.  828  JI  station  E.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


GREEI^BACKS 

Pack  of  81,0(XI  Stage  Bills,  10c;  3  packs,  26o.  Send  for 
a  pack  and  sbow  the  boys  what  a  WAD  you  carry. 

C.  A.  NICHOLS,  JR.,  Box  90.  Chill,  N.  Y. 


to  b«  examined. 


EEXH  THE  LXXK  PUZZLE. 

.^The  sensation  of  tho  day. 
Pronounced  by  all,  the  most 
baffling  and  scientific  novelty 
out.  Thousands  have  worked 
hours  without  mas-  1 
te.  ing  it.  still  It  can  be  done  in  two  seconds  ! 
by  giving  the  links  the  proper  twist,  but  un-  ' 
.ess  you  know  how,  the  harder  you  twist  them 
the  tighter  they  grow.  Price,  6c.;  3  for  15c.: 
one  dozen.  50c.,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  XOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  X.  Y. 

WIZ.ARD’S  PACK  OF  TETCK  CARDS. 

A  full  pack  of  5  3  cards,  but 
by  the  aid  of  thy  instructions 
given,  anyone  can  perform  the 
most  wonderful  tricks.  Many 
of  the  feats  exhibited  are  truly 
marvelous,  and  astonish  and 
amuse  a  whole  audience.  Posi¬ 
tively  no  sleight-of-hand.  The 
whole  trick  is  in  the  cards.  Price,  36c.  by 
znail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  XOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  X.  Y. 


SLIDE  THE  PEXCHL. 

The  pencil  that  keeps  them 
guessing.  Made  of  wood  and 
lead  Just  like  an  ordinary  pen¬ 
cil,  but  when  your  victim  starts 
to  write  with  it — presto!  the 
lead  disappears.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  slightest  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  paper  makes  the 
lead  slide  Into  the  wood.  Very 
funny  and  a  practical  joke. 


JAPANESE  ■i’mSLEB. 

A  wonderful  imported  papa? 
novelty.  By  a  simple  manipu¬ 
lation  of  tne  wooden  handles  a 
number  of  beautiful  figures  can 
bo  produced.  It  takes  on  several 
combinations  of  magnificent 
colors.  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFT  XOVELTY  CO., 

29  W.  S6th  St.,  N.  ¥. 

JAPANESE  TRICK  KNIFE. 

You  can  show  the  knife  and 
Instantly  draw  it  across  your 
finger,  apparently  cutting  deep 
into  the  flesh.  The  red  blood 
appears  on  the  blade  of  the 
i  '  knife,  giving  a  startling  effect 

to  the  spectators.  The  knife 
is  removed  and  the  finger  is 
found  in  good  condition.  Quite  an  effective 
Illusion.  Price  10c.  each  by  mail. 

FRANK  SMITH.  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


!  f^nin€!  AVnntod.  $l  to  SWO  paid  for 

;  hundreds  of  coins  dated  befori 

;  18»6.  Seud  lOc  for  our  iUnstrated  coin  value  boot 
:  4x7;  get  posted.  Clarke  A  Co,,  BoxJj,  Le  Hoy,  N.  Y 

COMICAL  iUNNY  F.ACES. 

This  genuine  laugh  producer  is 
made  of  nicely  colored  cardboard. 
A  sharp,  bent  hook  is  at  the  back 
to  attach  it  to  the  lapel  of  your 
coat.  Hide  one  hand  under  the 
lapel  and  twitch  the  small,  black 
thread.  It  will  cause  a  red  tongue 
to  dart  in  and  out  of  the  mouth  in 
the  most  comical  manner  Jmaglnable  at  the 
word  of  command.  It  Is  very  mystifying,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  a  hearty  laugh. 

Price,  6c.  each  by  mail. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


PICK-ME-ODT 

PUZZLE. 

The  head  is  finished  In 
black  japan,  and  in  the 
is  a  highly  polished 
steel  ball.  The  puzzle  Is 
to  pick  out  the  ball.  Price, 
10c.;  3  for  26c.  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.. 

29  YV.  2eth  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  INK  BLOT  JOKER. 

Fool  Your  FrienAu, 
— The  greatest  novel¬ 
ty  of  the  age!  Have 
a  joke  which  makes 
everybody  laugh. 
More  fun  than  any 
other  novelty  that 
has  been  shown  in  years.  Place  it  on  a  desk, 
tablecloth,  oi  any  piece  of  furniture,  as  shown 
!n  the  above  cut,  near  some  valuable  papers, 

I  or  on  fine  wearhig  apparel.  Watch  the  re- 
I  suit!  Oh,  Gee!  Price,  16c.  each,  postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid;  3  for  25o. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


FIFFL 

Also  known  as  a 
Japanese  butterfly.  A 
pleasing  novelty  en¬ 
closed  in  an  envelope. 
When  the  envelope  Is 
opened  Fiffi  will  fly 
out  through  the  air 
for  several  yards. 
Made  of  colored  paper 
to  represent  a  butter- 
fiy  SIX  Inches  wide.  Price,  lOo. 

WOLIT  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


POCKET  FLASH  LIGHT  SQUIRT. 

Made  of  decorated  en¬ 
ameled  metal,  represent¬ 
ing  an  exact  flash  pocket 
'lighter;  by  pressing  a  but¬ 
ton  Instead  of  the  bull’s 
eye,  an  electrically  light¬ 
ed  up  stream  of  water  is 
ejected  into  the  face  of 
the  spectator;  an  entirely 
new  and  amusing  novelty. 
Price,  3oc.,  postpaid. 

YVOLFF  NOY’ELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


IMITATION  CIGAR  BUTT. 

It  is  made  of  a  composition, 
exactly  resembling  a  lighted 
cigar.  The  white  ashes  at  the 
end  and  the  imitation  of  to¬ 
bacco-leaf  being  perfect.  You 
can  carelescly  place  it  on  top  of 
the  tablecloth  or  any  other  ex¬ 
pensive  piece  of  furniture,  and 
await  the  result.  After  they  sea 
the  joke  everybody  will  have  a 
good  laugh.  Price.  10c.  each  by 
mail,  postpaid;  3  for  25c. 

150  YY’.  62d  St.,  Xew  Y'ork  City. 


C.  BEHR, 


THE  SURPRISE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

A  novelty  of  tho 
greatest  merit!  It 
looks  just  like  a  gen¬ 
uine  founlain  pen.  But 
it  isn’t.  That’s  where 
the  joke  comes  in.  If 
To'j  take  off  the  cover,  a  nice,  ripe,  juicy 
lemon  appears.  Then  you  give  the  friend 
you  lend  it  to  the  merry  “ha-ha.”  You 
might  call  It  an  everlasting  joke  because  you 
ca-  use  it  over  and  over  again.  Price,  by 
r’.all,  p  «tpald,  10c. 

II,  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’Ulyn,  N.  Y. 


TRICK  CIGAKFITTE  BOX. 

This  one  is  a  corker!  Get  a 
box  right  away,  if  you  want  to 
have  a  barrel  of  joy.  Here's  tka 
secret:  It  looks  like  an  ordi¬ 

nary  red  hox  of  Turkish  ciga¬ 
rettes.  But  it  contains  a  trig¬ 
ger,  under  which  you  place  a 
paper  cap.  Offer  your  friend  a 
smoke  and  ho  raises  the  lid  of 
the  box.  That  explodes  the  cap, 
and  if  you  are  wise  you  will  got 
out  of  sight  with  the  box  before 
he  gets  over  thinking  he  waa 
shot.  Price,  J5c.,  postpaid, 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y 


TRICK  PUZZLft 
PURSE.  —  The  first  at¬ 
tempt  usually  made  to 
open  it,  is  to  press  down 
the  little  knob  in  the 
centre  of  purse,  when  a 
small  needle  runs  out 
and  stabs  them  in  the 
finger,  but  does  not  open 
it.  You  can  open  it  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  and  still 
they  will  be  unable  to  open  It.  Price  by  mall, 
postpaid,  25c.  each. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  YV.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  MYSTIC  RING. 

A  Brand-New  Trick, 
Just  Out. — Puzzling, 
Mystifying  and  Per¬ 
plexing.  A  metal  ring 
Is  handed  around  for 
examination,  and  is  found  to  be  solid,  unbroken 
japanned  iron.  A  cane,  a  pencil  or  a  string 
is  held  tightly  at  each  end  by  a  spectator. 
The  performer  lightly  taps  the  cane  with  the 
ring,  and  the  ring  suddenly  is  seen  to  bo  en¬ 
circling  the  cane.  How  did  the  ring  pass  the 
spectator's  two  hands  and  get  on  the  cane’ 
The  most  mystifying  trick  ever  Invented. 
Others  charge  75  cents  for  this  trick;  b”t  our 
price,  including  instruction,'  is  12c.,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  YV.  26th  St.,  N.  V. 

RISINO  PENCIL. 
— The  performer  ex¬ 
hibits  an  ordinary 
pencil  and  shows  it 
top  and  bottom.  The 
pencil  Is  laid  on  the 
palm,  the  performer 
calling  attention  to 
his  hypnotic  power 
over  innate  objects. 
The  pencil  is  seen 
slowly  to  rise,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  move- 
.  ,  „  ments  of  th*  other 

hand.  The  witnesses  are  asked  to  pass  their 
hand  around  It  to  assure  themselves  no 
thread  or  hair  Is  used.  Price,  2.50. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Aprr.ARrxG  billiard  ball.— a  solid 

« "3  =•  f-  ■  "  rr  >de.  can  be  made 

U,  t  ‘  oand*  with  the  slec  e* 

ft>  '  .  he'*  to  •  ■  ry  flnr  and  easy 

tc  O'.  I'rlco,  '36c. 

moJ.yt  .%OVH  7r  f  O.,  29  W.  20th  Hi..  N.  i. 


DUPLEX  BICYCLE  YVillSTLE. 

This  is  a  double  whistle,  pro¬ 
ducing  loud  but  very  rich,  har¬ 
monious  sounds,  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  ordinary  whistles.  It 
is  just  the  thing  for  bicyclists 
or  sportsmen,  its  peculiar  double 
a,nd  resonant  tones  at  once  at¬ 
tracting  aitentlon.  It  Is  an  Im- 
I^orted  whistle,  handsomely 
nicUei  plated,  and  will  be  found 
a  very  useful  .and  handy  pocket 
companion.  Price,  lOc.;  3  for 
26c.;  one  dozen,  75e.,  tent  by 
mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W".  2Ctli  Si..  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  TRICK  BOX. 

A  startling  and  pleasing  Illu¬ 
sion!  "Tho  ways  of  the  world  are 
devious.”  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
but  the  ways  of  tho  Lightning 
Trick  Box  when  properly  handled 
arc  admitted  to  bo  puzzling  and 
uncertain.  You  take  off  the  lid 
and  show  your  friends  that  it  is 
full  of  nice  candy.  Replace  th* 
lid,  when  you  can  solemnly  assure 
your  friends  that  you  can  Instantly  empty  th* 
box  In  their  presence  without  opening  It;  and 
taking  off  tho  lid  again,  sure  enough  the  candy 
has  disappeared.  Or  you  can  change  th* 
candy  Into  a  jiiece  of  money  by  following  th* 
directions  sent  with  each  box.  This  is  th* 
neatest  and  best  cheap  trick  ever  Invented. 

Prlca,  only  10c.;  3  for  26c.,  malUd,  postpaid. 
C>  BEliJt,  150  W.  02(1  m...  New  York  Clt/, 


THE  F«.<(iF.K  TlinOrOll  TIIK  HAT. 

H*vln*  borrowed  a  hat  from 
vour  friend,  pueh  your  .'nger 
through  the  crown  of  It,  and  it 
la  Been  to  move  about.  Though 
very  amusing  to  others,  the  owner  of  the  hat 
does  not  see  the  Joke,  but  thinks  It  meanness 
tb  destroy  his  hat;  yet  when  It  Is  returned  It 
s  perfectly  uninjured.  Price.  10c,  each  by  mall. 

WOLFl'  NOVKLTV  CO..  M  \V.  2Cth  St.,  N.  Y. 


CK.WVLING  mOS 
These  glatit  beetles  are  beauti¬ 
fully  enameled  In  natural,  brilliant 
colors.  There  is  a  roller  under¬ 
neath,  actuated  by  hidden  springs. 
When  the  roller  is  wound  up  the 
bus  crawls  about  in  the  most  life¬ 
like  manner.  Try  one  on  the  maid 
if  you  want  to  enjoy  yourself. 

Price,  12c.  each,  by  mall,  postpaid. 


C.  BKHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  MAGNETIC  TOP. 

A  handsome  metal, 
highly  magnetized  toy. 
A  horseshoe  and  a  spiral 
wire  furnished  with 
each  top.  When  spun 
next  to  the  wires,  they 
make  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  movements.  You 
can  make  wires  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  get 
the  most  peculiar  ef¬ 
fects.  Price,  6c.,  post¬ 
paid. 


HOI.FF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N,  Y. 


THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  made  of 
tobacco,  but  secreted  in  the 
center  of  cigar  about  one-half 
Inch  from  end  Is  a  fountain 
of  sparklets.  The  moment 
the  Are  reaches  this  fountain 
hundreds  of  sparks  of  Are 
burst  forth  in  every  direction, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  Are 
is  stags  Are.  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
tlothlng.  After  the  Areworks  the  victim  can 
continue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
10c.;  3  for  26c  s  1  dozen,  »0o.,  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

H.  1 .  LANG,  1816  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  BCRNINO  CIGARETTE. 


aa— gy— *■— The  greatest  trick 

perfect 

imitation  of  a  smoul¬ 
dering  cigarette  with  bright  red  Arc.  It  fools 
the  wisest.  Send  10c.  and  we  will  mall  it, 
IVOLl  F  NOVELTY  CO..  29  IV.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


DELUSION  TRICK. 

A  magic  little  box  in  thr^ee 
parts  that  is  very  myst  ty¬ 
ing  to  those  not  in  the  trick. 
A  coin  placed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  disappears  by  dropping 
a  nickel  ring  around  It  from 
the  magic  box.  Made  of  hard 
wood  two  Inches  in  diameter.  Price,  12o. 

H.  F.  1..VNG,  1«15  Centre  St..  Il’klyn,  N,  Y. 


GLASS  PEN. — Patent  gl.ass  pen,  with  nice 
dip,  writes  like  any  ordinary  pen;  each  put 
up  in  wooden  box.  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

.WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


M.4GIC  COINER. 

A  mystifying  and 
amusing  trick.  Tin 
blanks  are  placed  undeo 
the  little  tin  cup  and 
apparently  coined  Into 
dimes.  A  real  money¬ 
maker.  Price,  20c. 

IVOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 
29  IV.  26th  St.,  N.  x 


FOUR  WEEKS  (A  IJirn  itruili). 

Jlss  th«  ats'jluts  aod  exact 
shape  of  a  book  in  cloth.  Up¬ 
on  the  openlog  of  the  book, 
after  having  It  set  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  famished,  a 
loud  report  similar  to  that  of 
a  platol-ahot  will  be  heard, 
much  to  the  amazement  and 
surprise  of  the  victim.  Capa 
not  mallabla;  can  be  bought 
,  at  any  toy  atore.  Price,  66c,  by  mall,  postpaid 
'  WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  Hi..  N,  y. 


japane.se  diver 

The  strangest  toy  on  the  market. 
,  f  ,  —  They  are  made  In  Japan  and  look 
like  a  little  red  mandarin.  Each 
manikin  is  furnished  with  a  car¬ 
tridge  to  which  a  pair  of  legs  ara 
attached.  By  making  two  pin-holes 
Ji — In  the  cartridge,  attaching  It  to  tha 
Agure,  and  immersing  It  in  a  glaaa 
of  water  the  little  Agure  will  dart 
—  up  and  down  for  an  hour  like  a 
real  diver.  Price,  by  mall,  26  cents 
each,  postpaid. 

H  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  BTtlyii.  N.  I, 


KNFfTER 

Every  boy  who  wants  a 
whip-lash,  pair  of  reins,  or 
any  other  knitted  article  of 
similar  kind  should  have  a 
Knitter.  Anybody  can  work 
it.  The  most  beautiful  de- 
•  signs  can  be  made  by  using 
colored  worsteds  with  this  handy  little  object. 
It  Is  handsomely  lacquered,  strongly  made,  and 
the  wires  are  very  durable. 

Price,  10c.  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


GIANT  SAW 
PUZZLE. 

This  puzzle  contains 
twenty-one  pieces  of 
wood  nicely  Anished; 
take  them  apart  and 
put  them  together 
same  as  illustrated. 
Everybody  would  like 
to  try  It,  as  it  is  very 
fascinating.  Price,  by 
mall,  postpaid,  26c. 
each. 

C.  BEHR.  150  W.  C2d  St.,  New  York  City. 


NEW  SURPRISE  NOVELTY. 


Foxy  Grandpa,  Mr.  Peewea 
and  other  comical  facet  ar¬ 
tistically  colored,  to  which 
is  attached  a  long  rubber 
tube,  connected  with  a  rub¬ 
ber  ball,  which  can  be  Ailed 
with  water,  the  rubber  ball 
being  carried  In  the  pocket, 
a  slight  pressure  on  the  bulb 
causes  a  long  stream,  the  re¬ 
sult  C8JI  easily  be  seen. 

Price,  16c., 

Postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  YOU 


TO  READ 


“iVIovlHif  Pictur©  St@ries” 


A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players 


Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 


as^PRICE  5  CES^TS  A  COPY  "W 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS 


THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 
FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 


Now  portraits  of  actors  and  actrossea  every  week  -  Get  a  copy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  what  It  Is 

EVERY  NU3VIBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Grtpplng  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  films,  each  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  in  the 
'  ■ '  pifl.ys* 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  .Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  film  business 
News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write.  ^ 

Poems.  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  youn"  and  old 

you  ^  wo  w...  moil 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher 

168  West  23d  Street 


New  York 
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- LATIOST  ISSUKS - 

^  oiinK  Wild  West’i  Duel  With  a  Dozen;  or,  Arietta*!  Only 

louiiK  ii  lid  West  Trailing  a  Treaaure  ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Eoad 

no.  .  •^Kenta, 

«"•  Wild  Weat  Ruling  a  Itanrh  .  or.  Arietta  and  the  CowglrlA 

not*  Wild  Weat’a  Straight  Shot  ;  or.  Cornered  In  a  Chaam. 

-ifjj  Wild  Weafs  Mexican  Mine  :  or,  Arietta  Breaking  a  Siege, 

pou  J.oung  Wild  Weat’a  Hottest  Trail  ;  or.  Winning  a  Big  Reward 

"■•iS  Young  iVlld  West  Tracking  a  Horse  Thief;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

_  Wild  t;irl. 

6.^y  Y’oung  Wild  West's  Apache  Friend  .  or.  The  Hidden  Gold  of  the 
I'ecos. 

ooV  Wild  West's  Three  Shots  .  or  Arietta  and  the  Rattleanakea 

uol  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Sky  I'llot  .  or.  The  Roperi  of  Roagh 
and-Ready  Ranch 

Po  \oung  Wild  West's  Lucky  Drop  .  or.  Arietta  and  the  Outiawa 
63  3  Y’oung  Wild  West’s  Wild  West  Show:  or.  Caught  In  the  European 
War. 

63  4  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Kaiser;  or.  The  Big  Show  In  Berlin. 

63  5  Y’oung  Wild  West  Under  Fire;  or.  Skirmishing  on  the  French 
Frontier. 

63  6  Young  Wild  West  Helping  the  Red  Cross;  or.  The  Crown  Prince’s 
Gratitude. 

63  7  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Servian;  or  The  Shot  That  Saved  a 
General 

638  Young  W.ld  West's  Neutrality;  or.  Accused  by  Germans  and  AJllea. 

639  Young  Wild  West  and  the  French  Spy;  or.  The  Honor  of  an 

Anserican. 

640  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Forts,  or.  Outwitting  a  Russian  Captain 

641  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Sharpshooters ;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Hindoos. 

642  Y’oung  Wild  West  at  the  Flooded  Trenches;  or.  Saving  a  Belgian 

Town 
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646 

646 

647 

648 
640 

660 

661 

662 

663 
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666 

666 

667 
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Wild 

Wild 

Wild 

Wild 


Young  Wild 
Young  Wild 
the  Ruins 
Young  Wild 
Young 
Young 
Young 

Young 
Town. 

Young  Wild 
Young  Wild 
Young  Wild 
Range. 

Young  Wild 
Young  Wild 
Young  Wild 
West. 

Young  W’lld 
Young  Wild 
Raid. 

Young  Wild 
Young  Wild 
Young  YY’lld 
Young  Wild 

Stolen  Treasure. 
Young  Wild  West  on 
Young  Wild  West's 
Young  Wild  West  on 


West  Along  the  Yser;  or,^  Ai..7n» 
West  and  General  Von  Klu<’k 


or.  "he  rrrasuie  of 


Rich  at  the  Hills. 
Agents  Last  Hold  (  p. 
Beat  the  "Bad  Men. 

West's  Best  Shot  ;  or. 

West  at  Devil  Creek :  or. 

or,  The  Indian  Chief s  Legacy 
Saved  By  an  Indian  Princess 
rhe  Red  Riders  of 


West's  Luck;  or.  Striking  it 
West's  Victory  ;  or.  The  Road 
West's  Pluck  ;  or.  Bound  to  . 

The  Rescue  of  Arietta 

Helping  to  Boom  a  .New 


or. 


ths 


West's  Surprise 
West  Missing;  or. 

West  and  the  Detective 

Weat  at  the  Stake;  or  The  Jealousy  of  Arietta 
West's  Nerve;  or.  The  Nine  Golden  Bullets. 

West  and  the  Tenderfoot;  or.  A  New  Yorker  In  the 

Triumph;  or.  Winning  Against  Great  <»dde 
Strategy  \  or.  The  Comanche  Chiefs  Last 


West's 

West's 


West's 
West's 
West's 
West  and 


Grit;  or.  The  (ihost  of  Guantlet  Gulch. 

Big  I)av  ;  or,  'I'he  Double  Wedding  at  Weston 
Great  iNcheme  :  or.  The  Building  of  a  Railroad 
the  Train  Robbers;  or.  The  Hunt  for  the 


His  Mettle  ;  or.  Four  Against  Twenty. 
Ranch  ;  or.  The  Renegades  of  Riley's  Run. 
the  Trail  ;  or.  Outwitting  the  Redskins. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  addreu  on  receipt  of  price,  6  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  oy 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  you  WA]^T  ^NY  "B^CK  NUMBERS 

Of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  In  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  ihem  to  you  by  return  mall 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  46.  HOW  TO  .MAKK  .\NI)  USE  El.KC- 
TRICIT'i'. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  macnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  Instructions  for  niakinK  F.lec- 
trlc  Toys.  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trehel. 
A.  M.  "M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  17.  now  TO  BKK.\K.  RIOE  AND 
DRIVE  IIOKSK. — A  complete  treatise  on 

the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
also  valnable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  hoise. 

N<i.  48.  HOW  TO  Bl  ILD  AND  S.\IL 
C.ANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and 
the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  ■‘9.  HOW  TO  DEB.VTE.— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debat  .s. 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  information  on  the  question 
given. 

Nt*.  50.  HOW  TO  STI  FF  BIRDS  .AND  .AN¬ 
IMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions 
In  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre¬ 
serving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  'I'KICKS  WITH 
C.AKDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
cards,  and  not  requiring  slelght-of-hand ;  of 
tricks  involving  slelght-of-hand.  or  the  use 
of  gpeclallv  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  52.'  MOW  TO  I’LAV  CARDS.— Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  lot  piavitig 
Euchre.  Crlbbage.  Casino,  Forty-Five.  Rounce, 
Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker.  Auction  Pitch, 
All  Fotirs.  and  many  other  popular  games  of 
cards. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  I.E'I"  l  ERS.— A 
wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write 
to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sis¬ 
ter.  brother,  employer;  and.  In  fact,  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  you  vflfh  to  writ®  to. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAOE 
I’ETS. — Giving  complete  information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinus  of  pets, 
also  giving  full  instructions  for  making  cages, 
etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight  Illus¬ 
trations 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COM  F.t  T  SI  .A.MPS 
.AND  (OINS.  Containing  \aluable  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  .-olns.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BKfOME  AN  EN- 
(ilNEKK.  Containing  full  Instructions  how  to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer,  also  directions 
for  building  a  model  locomotive,  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  en¬ 
gineer  should  kn-'W. 

■  j,„  60  HOAA  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOG- 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  i 

frank  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


KAPHKR. — Containing  useful  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camera  ajid  how  to  work  it;  also 
how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  6*.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST 

POINT  MILITARY  CADET. — Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study.  Examina¬ 
tions.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers.  Post  Guard.  Po¬ 
lice  Regulations,  Eire  Department,  and  all  a 
boy  should  know  to  he  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senar- 
ens. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 

CADET. — Complete  Instructions  of  how  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  de¬ 
scription  of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical 
sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to 
become  am  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

By  Lu  Senarena 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 

M  ACH1KX0.— Containing  full  directions  for 
making  eloctrtoal  machines,  induction  colls, 

dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennet.  Fully 
Illustrated. 

No.  M.  MULDOON’8  JOKES.  -The  most 
original  Joke  book  ever  published,  and  It  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  oolleotlon  of  eongs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit.  hu¬ 
morist,  and  praotlcal  Joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PCZZLES. — Con¬ 
taining  over  three  hundred  interesting  puzzles 
and  conundruma  with  key  to  same.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAI 
TRICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of  in¬ 
structive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
together  with  Illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson' 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKs' 

— Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  Instructive  tricks  with  chemic.als.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  Illustrated 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND 
— Containing  over  ftfty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  maglclana  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  Illustrated 

No.  70  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOV8  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Toys  and  devises  ef  many  kinds.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECH.ANICAI 
TRICKS. — Containing  complete  Instructions 
for  performing  over  elxty  Mechanical  Tricks 
Ftilly  Illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS.  Bmbracing  all  of  the  latrst 
and  meet  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  Illus¬ 
trations. 

No,  78.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
NFMBKR8.  Showing  many  curious  tricks 

ny  address  on  rocelpt  of  price,  10  cts  per  copy,  or 


A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS 
CORRECTLY. — Containing  rull  instructions 
for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject, 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition 
with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CON.JFRER 
— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice. 
Cups  and  Balls.  Hats.  etc.  Embracing  thirty 
six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  "TELL  I  OR'I'FNES  B> 
THE  H.AND. — Containing  rules  for  telling  for¬ 
tunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  futttre  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS* 
\4  FI’H  C.AKDS. — Containing  deceptl\e  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
magiciahs.  Arranged  for  home  amusement 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78.  MOW  ro  DO  THE  BLACK  AKl. 
—Containing  a  complete  description  of  th* 
mysteries  of  .Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand.  to¬ 
gether  with  many  wonderful  experiments  By 
A.  Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  HECO.ME  .A.N  .ACTOR. 

Containing  complete  instructions  how  to 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stags, 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  t>tage  Manager 
Prompter.  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man. 

No.  80.  (;is  WII.I.I.A.MS'  JOKE  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  tills  world-renowned  German 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome  col¬ 
ored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of 
the  author. 

No.  81.  HOM  TO  -MKS.MERIZE. — Contatn- 
ing  the  most  approved  m**thods  of  mesiner* 
ism;  animal  magnetism,  or.  magnetic  heal- 

Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S.  author 
of  How  to  Hypnotize.”  etc. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  P.AL.MISTRY. — Con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of  read¬ 
ing  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with  a  full 
explanation  of  their  moaning.  Also  exp.ain- 

ilf  lulling  char¬ 

acter  by  the  bun.ps  on  the  head.  Bv  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S.  Fully  illustrated. 

BYPNOTIZE.— L'ontaln- 
Instructive  Information  re- 
garding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Aisr.  ex* 
plaining  the  most  aprro\*.i  methods  which 
re  employed  by  the  Uading  liypnotists  of 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A. OH 

Contafi'in  BICOMK  \>-  XI  THOR. 

k"  Information  regarding  .-hoU'e  of 
'■/  ‘he  manner  of 

preparing  and  submitting  man>  script  A  s« 
con  alning  valuable  Information  as*^  tc  tbs 

of  man*'  '"J^'hinty  and  general  .'omp.'sitl*b 
or  manuscript. 

3  for  26  cts  ,  In  money  or  |><'ataire  atamra  by 

168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


